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NEWS photo by Key O'Hara 


SAC TROPHY WINNER: Outgoing president John 
Collyer hugs his trophy near the (out of the picture) 
other award winners. Try page 2 for details. 
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True confessions: 
“How we created 


the green giant” 
— Page 3 
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DOWN BEFORE UP: The hole for the new sports complex (right) will 
soon be filled by the $1.3 million gym and arena by September. 
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Cc ollyer, Cullen 
take top awards 


The students representing Loyola’s hope for the future were honoured at the 
annual Awards Banquet held last Wednesday at Ruby Foo’s. 
James Cullen was awarded the All-Activity Trophy and John Collyer received 


the SAC Trophy. 

The H. G. Balfour Trophy, 
presented to the student whose 
activities have resulted in com- 
mendable recognition of Loyola, 
was won by Donat Taddeo. 

Professor Armstrong of Mc- 
Gill University was the guest 
speaker. He is the Dean of 
Graduate Studies in Business 
Administration. 

The winning of the Leo G. 
Timmins Trophy (All-Activity) 
climaxed four outstanding years 
at Loyola for Jim Cullen. 
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By BRIAN MCKENNA 











His athletic accomplishments 
include four years on the Var- 
sity Hockey team as a defence- 
man, intramural football, golf, 
basketball, volleyball and swim- 
ming. 

In the sphere of non-athletics, 
he was president of the Sodality, 
Chairman of the Lower House, 
and Editor of the literary maga- 
zine, Amphora. In his sopho- 
more year he headed the Social 
Works Committee and was. In- 
tramural Sports Editor of the 
Review. 

Another student honored for 
extraordinary achievement was 
John Collyer. He received the 
Student Administrative Council 
Award as Loyola’s most repre- 
sentative student. 

Collyer was the Commerce 
representative on the Assembly 
in his second year. He was 
chosen SAC secretary under the 
régime of Robert Leclere the 
following year. 

His executive efforts were cul- 
minated when he was acclaimed 
President of the Student Goy- 
ernment last spring. 

One of his foremost achieve- 
ments in this position was his 
work on behalf of the Student 


Whatever became of: 
Cleo Patra, 


CLASS OF '49? 





Voted by her year “The Girl We'd Most 
Like To Barge Down The Nile With”, 
Miss Patra majored in Herpetology and 
was a leading light in our Drama Group, 
On graduation, Cleo first did a brother- 
sister act with her younger brother Ptole- 
my. For Ptolemy the bell ptolled shortly 
thereafter. She then played the Capitol 
with Julius Caesar in The Pharoah Queen- 
but that production did not survive bad 
notices and the Ides of March. She next 
undertook a spectacular with Marc 
Antony and a cast of thousands of other 
fellahs, but the rigours of the big battle 
scene at Actium was too much for Antony. 
Cleo then, turning to her first Jove — 
Herpetology — discovered the asp — 
and vice versa, 


To pyramid your spare money into a 
substantial fund for future opportunities, 
you can’t do better than make regular 
deposits in a B of M Savings Account. 


BANK OF MonrTREAL 
: Canadai First Sanh 


THE BANK THAT VALUES STUDENTS’ ACCOUNTS 


Centre. The projected comple- 
tion date of the building is Sep- 
tember, 1967. 


Donat Taddeo received the H. 
G. Balfour Trophy for his work 
on Project Expose. He and 
other Comunications Arts ma- 
jors intend to travel through 
the United States next summer 
publicizing the World’s Fair. 
They are presently seeking fin- 
ancial backing. 

The theme of Dean Arm- 
strong’s talk was a warning to 
his listeners to beware of the 
Computer Age. He stressed that 
the education acquired today in 
the majority of universities will 
not equip a person for year 
1984, 

The speaker said that there 
has been only one innovation in 
the classroom in two thousand 
years — the invention of the 
blackboard. ““What we teach has 
changed,” he stated, “Not how 
we teach it.” . 

The Dean also said that the 
old theory that any education 
was good because it taught 
people to think is obsolete. The 
student who hopes to succeed in 





Mike Altimas 
Awards Chairman 


business must prepare himself 
extensively in the field of man- 
agement. “Even today,” he ob- 
served, “Executive decisions are 
being made by computers.” 


“The world of the future,” he 
concluded, “will be a terrifying 
one for the unprepared.” 





AWARDS 


S.A.C. TROPHY 
John Collyer 
ALL ACTIVITY TROPHY 
James Cullen 
GRATUATING AWARD 
Jim Brydges, Ron De Poi, Frank Mizgala, Terry Riley 
Tony Ryan 
OUTSTANDING ONE YEAR AWARD 
Gerald Bareich, Ed Collins, Paul Desrosiers, Mark Domanski, 
Norm Hawkins, Peter McCracken, Steve Sims 


ONE YEAR AWARD 


Guy Bernier, 


Michael Cassidy, 


Phil Daly, Jean Germain, 


Henry Hripko, Roman Jarymowcyz, Linda Macintyre, Peter 

Maloney, Derek Montpetit, Gail Moran, Don Morrison, Roman 

Mukerjee, Kevin O'Hara, Joseph Panunto, Pat Redmond, Paul 
Robson, Henry Sobotka, Ray Taras, Andre Morazin 


MAJOR SOCIETY 
Commerce Society 
MAJOR S.A.C. COMMITTEE 
Public Relations Committee 
MINOR SOCIETY 
Folk Music Society 
MINOR S.A.C. COMMITTEE 
Conference on Inter-American Student Program (C.1.A.S.P.) 


H. G. BALFOUR TROPHY 
Donat Taddeo 


FOR PROFESSIONAL ADVICE 
FROM A SALARIED UNDERWRITER 


CALL 


NEVILLE SALMON 


Office 
482-6730 


Home 
671-7794 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


3333 CAVENDISH BLVD. 


MONTREAL 28 
(COLIN PICKERING, Mor.) 


LOW PREMIUMS 
HIGHEST DIVIDENDS 


Serving Canadians Since 1838 
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NO, HE WASN'T ONE OF THEM! 


left behind by the David painters. 


Tip leads News to 
green giant story 


By DON FERGUSON 


The pranksters 
who painted David for 
St. Patrick’s Day have told 
the NEWS their story. 


On a tip and a hunch, the 
NEWS followed up a lead 
that led to the culprits. On 
the condition that their 
names will not be divulged, 
they consented to tell how, 
when, and why they painted 
the statue. 


The idea to paint the statue, 
thet said, occurred just a few 
days after David was installed 
in the library. “What better 
way to celebrate St. Patrick's 
Day?” 

The original group numbered 
nine people, but two dropped 
out for personal reasons before 
plans were finalized. Two more 
dropped out the night of the ex- 
pedition. 

Wednesday afternoon, March 
16, final plans were made. That 
night in the library, the first 
stage of the operation was car- 
ried out. A basement window 
was unlocked and left ajar. “We 
had noticed,” said one of the 
group, “that library security was 
very weak in this area, From 
what we had seen, the windows 





THEIR MOMENT OF GLORY! 





were never checked at closing 
time. Everyone of them could 
have been left open and no one 
would have noticed.” 

At closing time, all members 
of the group left the library. 

At one o'clock on the morning 
of the 17th, the five “com- 
mandos” returned to do their 
deed. But to their exasperation, 
the cleaners were at work. “We 
had overlooked that they might 
work this late. Their presence 
came as a complete surprise, 
and was the major problem we 
were forced to overcome.” 

As it turned out, the “sur- 
prise” was prolonged through- 
out the wee hours of the morn- 
ing. 

From 1:00 a.m. until 5:00 a.m. 
the pranksters “drove around 
the block” again and again, 
making periodic checks on the 
cleaner situation. 

Finally, at 5:00 a.m. they were 
getting desperate. The cleaners 
had been in the library all night, 
and showed no signs of finish- 
ing up their work soon, At this 
point, the frustrated bunch act- 
ually went up to the main en- 
trance of the building and ham- 
mered on the doors, in hopes 
of attracting the cleaners’ at- 
tention. 

“We had vague notions of 
what we would say to them if 


NEWS photo by Tony Cugliandro 
Peter Molino of Arts Ill examines the evidence 


The winners of the Gradu 


rans 
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they answered the door.” 

“First of all we thought we 
would ask them when they ex- 
pected to finish, and then we 
thought of maybe trying to bluff 
our way in. God knows how we 
would have done that.” 

As it turned out, though, 
their worries were for nothing. 
Hammering as they were in the 
quiet of five in the morning, 
the staff inside didn’t hear 
them. Or if they did, they didn’t 
answer. 

It was now daylight, and time, 
they realized, to make their 
moves if they were going to 
make them at all. 

They approached the window 
that had been left ajar the night 
before and unscrewed the chains 
that swung it open. 

“We climbed into the base- 
ment, bringing our plastic pails, 
water bottles, brushes and poles 
with us. Then we crept to the 
back of the library, the south 
side, and hid in the stairwell 
there. The cleaners were still 
at work on the top floor, so we 
stayed there from about five- 
thirty till six-forty-five.” 

Then they went into action. 

They made two trips to the 
cleaners’ closet on the second 
floor to get water to mix their 
water-paint. On the second trip 
they almost got caught. 

“We were coming back from 


NEWS photo by Kev O'Hara 
ating Award display their 
trophies. They are sitting, Ron De Pol and Jim Brydges; standing, Frank Mizgala, 
Anthony Ryan and Terry Riley. 





| Green David back 


to grey for $100 


Mighty Michelangelo moaned, the green ghost of St. 
Patrick chuckled, and the administration shouted “outra- 


geous”’. 


These were the initial reactions to last Thursday’s 


paint job on David. 


The ten thousand dollar replica 
of Michelangelo’s creation was 
coloured an emerald green in the 
early hours of St. Patrick’s Day. 


But the green that SAC Pre- 
sident Peter Maloney found him- 
self staring at was cold currency. 
“David is the property of the 
students, so we pay for repairs; 
but this sum, close to one hun- 
dred dollars, was more than 
compensated for by vast publicity 
which took away whatever 
‘stuffiness’ remained in Loyola's 
image. 

“Despite that there are a num- 


the closet, two of us, when we 
saw a cleaner sauntering down 
along the racks. We ducked be- 
hind the gray booths, hoping we 
hadn't left a trail of water. 

“If we did, the cleaner didn’t 
see it. Looking under a booth, 
we could see his feet pass as 
he walked by six feet from us. 
We waited until his footsteps 
died out, then we hurried down- 
stairs.” 

At seven o’clock, the cleaners 
went into the basement. This 
was their chance. One of them 
stood watch on the main stair- 
case, while the other four paint- 
ed. : 
“We had lashed our brushes 
to poles to give us the neces- 
sary reach, since we had de- 
cided it was impossible to bring 
a ladder with us. 

“From seven o'clock until 
seven-thirty we painted like 
mad. Finally at seven-thirty, we 
felt we were cutting it too close. 
The guards might come to open 
the library at any time. 

“We grabbed our pails and 
brushes, and scrammed. We 
didn’t paint the statue as com- 
pletely as we had wanted to, but 
we didn’t want o take a chance 
and stick around to do a better 
job. We‘d had it, both physically 
and mentally. Our nerves were 
shot.” 


ber of people outraged by the 
incident, and despite the fact that 
magnificent art like this should 
not become the object of ridicule: 
we are willing to forget the whole 


incident, hoping for no recur- 
rence.” 
First reports attributed the 


action to Leprechauns. However, 
this was quickly discounted when 
a large pair of underwear stain- 
ed with a green mixture was 
discovered. It was apparently 
used to apply the paint. 

The statue was cleaned and re- 
painted Friday at a cost of eighty 
dollars. SAC is paying the bill 
since the statue is the property 
of the student association. 


“David"’ took up temporary 
residence in the library when 
the Robert Simpson Co, discover- 
ed that mothers were scandalized 
by its presence in the Fairview 
Shopping Centre. The firm donat- 
ed the object to Loyola with the 
understanding that the College 
would give it a permanent home. 

The statue will be placed in 
the new studént centre when the 
building is complete. 


Andre Morazain was last 
night acclaimed as chairman 


of the Lower house. The 
former Vice-President for Ex- 
ternal Affaire Replaces Jim 
Cullen in the position. 

Louis Cattapan of Arts II, 
was elected at the LCAA 
meeting on Wednesday, to re- 
present Athletics in the As- 
sembly. He was the Arts 
representative in the House 
last year. 

These elections complete the 
slate for the new House. 


~ Old assembly 


dies hard 


By BRIAN LILLEY 


Shouts of non-confidence and 
disapproval echoed throughout the 
dying moments of the Lower 
House’s farewell session on 
March 15 as Assemblymen ang- 
rily challenged a_ presidential 
veto. 


In an unparalleled action, SAC 
President John Collyer arose be- 
fore the House and overruled a 
motion just previously passed by 
a unanimous majority. 

Moments before, Commerce 
representative Steve Sims beg- 
ged the permission of House 
chairman Jim Cullen to introduce 
an emergency motion 


He resolved that whereas the 
SAC President and Vice Presi- 
dent had earlier expressed their 
gratitude for House co-operation 
throughout the year. and whereas 
verbal thanks is relatively worth- 
less, the outgoing executive be 
mandated to provide financial 
backing to the Assembly for the 
forthcoming celebrations. 

Amid the grimaces of an aston- 
ished duo and pleas of disasso- 


ciation from the secretary and 
treasurer, House members voiced 
their unanimous approval. 

The motion was waved through 
by an overwhelming majority of 
11-0-1. 


It was at this instance that 
Collyer faced the House and 
calmly shot down their aspira- 
tions. 

Chairman Jim Cullen tossed out 


a motion of non-confidence by 
proclaiming that such action ac- 
tion warranted a 72 hours warn- 
ing. 

Under other business, Com- 
merce representative Steve Sims 
demanded remuneration for the 
imposition of a 4¢ postal duty 
caused by a stamping errar on 
a recently received SAC letter. 

Cullen also complained te the 
President that he too had been 
forced to submit to the 4¢ charge. 

In face of the gathering storm, 
Internal Vice President Terry 
Riley assured that he would 
compensate Mr. Sims by pur- 
chasing him a pint of ale at the 
following festivities. 
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The long and lonely road to change 


One of the numerous songs that has been written in support 
of American policy in Vietnam ends on a note to the effect of “I’d 
rather die than crawl.” As far as the song is concerned, those crawling 
are the peace marchers, the draft card burners, the draft dodgers — 
anyone who wants to disassociate himself from the mass murder taking 
place daily in the Vietnam jungles. 


Thousands of centuries have passed since the first ape became 
man, Basically, men have not changed radically since then. They have 
built a complex and so-called sophisticated society, yet still the ancient 
passions which motivate man to kill another human continue to torment 
him. Even the advent of psychology has brought no solution yet. 


Thus the only practical solution to keeping peace on this planet 
lies in diplomacy: in treaties, agreements, and the like. Otherwise, the 
ICBM’s would be flying towards North America in the very near future. 


But under such a peace-keeping system, i.e. of treaties, both 
parties must be responsible enough to abide by the terms of that treaty. 
This is the only hope. 


In the meantime, the United States, the so-called leader of the 
western world at the moment, is slaughtering the people of Vietnam, 
defending its neo-colonies from the fangs of communist aggression, 
while at the same time considerably aiding its own economy by sending 
battalion after battalion into the field. France’s President de Gaulle 
must be commended for refusing to accept the irresponsible leadership 
provided by President Johnson. 


On another level, humanity’s indifference to itself is further 
manifested, in Canada, by the maintenance of such barbaric practices 





Look at it this way... it's like the two Wars... 
The Canadians always Get the Germans 
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Golden Yo-Yo Awards 


as capital punishment. This question is at present before the House 
of Commons, and, hopefully, Canadian leaders will take the initiative, 
as has been that of other countries, in abolishing this legalized murder. 


Involving themselves more and more in these types of social 
problems are students, particularly in the United States. Numerous 
articles have appeared in magazines, referring to the student activist 
movement as “the new left.” An interesting thought on this topic 
appeared in Saturday Night’s treatment last fall. The author of an 
article entitled “The New Left’ admired this new movement, but 
feared that its participants would cultivate a religion of non-violence. 


Rather than fear this, he should have hoped for it. A non-violent 
world can only be better than the present state of affairs. If peace 
is to be permanent, then it must be genuine and positive. It must be 
more enveloping than the negative peace of co-existence. 


Pragmatists will immediately scream that such an ideal will 
never be reached, that history has proven that human nature remains 
more or less constant, and that any ideal such as that of a paradisial 
peace within this world, should be immediately abandoned. If these 
had their way, society would progress very little. 


It is the young university idealists who will change the world. 
It is they who are now protesting the war in Vietnam, apartheid in 
South Africa, segregation in the South. They recognize evils and are 
using the most effective means available to them in order to achieve 
their ends. This movement has the potential to snowball to such an 
extent that it can become a revolutionary force. 


In March, 1966, though peace is still many miles away. 





A dangerous mix 


The parochialism that seems to dominate the English-Catholic 
community of Montreal made a disturbing appearance in the pages 
of The Challenge’s last issue. The editorial pages consisted of a 
lengthy statement of policy from that paper’s Board of Directors 
as to why they are against a completely neutral school] system. 


Religion has no place in the school curriculum. If relegated to 
the position of an academic subject it remains that and fails to 
become the key to a person’s existence that it should be. Moreover, 
if a school is labelled as ‘‘Catholic’’, there is the constant serious 
danger that the Catholic line of thinking will carry over into every 
area of the curriculum, especially the humanities. 

The removal of religion from the curriculum would not, however, 
place the task of a religious education on the parents. After class 
or Sunday school training could be given by the parish. 

Furthermore, the state is accepting more and more the respon- 
sibility of a person’s education, which is regarded today more as 
a right than as a privilege. In this case, a system whereby there 
would be, for example, Catholic, Protestant, Jewish and neutral 
schools, each further divided into English and French, would not 
only require an enormous bureaucracy, but would further lead away 
from the historical path of separation of Church and State, a trend 
which appears to have been beneficial to both parties involved. 

The English-Catholics in Montreal must emerge from their 
hierarchical cell and accept the open society, ie. the society that is 
becoming more and more, on the social scale at least, amoral and 
areligious from the Catholic viewpoint. They must, instead of shelter- 
ing themselves from this type of world by building their own little 
structures, as has been the case in the past, throw themselves into it. 

Finally, neither Montreal nor Quebec nor Canada nor- North 
America have any need for a new English-Catholic university, i.e. 
Loyola University. Rather what these communities need is another 
English university, open to all. HLS, 





Nitecap 


It’s been a long year, and while it’s now time to crawl into the 
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What with all the awards being 
handed out left and right this 
time of year, the NEWS thought 
it was time to present its own: 
The Golden Yo-Yo Awards. This 
year, they go to: 


@ LBJ: for, as a first step to- 
wards The Great Society, alle- 
viating the population explosion 
through the Vietnam war; 


@ CKGM: for going on record 
against discrimination; 


@ Claude Wagner; for going on 
record that he is against organ- 
ized crime; 


@ Lucien Rivard: athlete of the 
year; 


@ Lucien Cardin and Pierre 
Sévigny; alumni of the year. 


academic cocoon, the outside world will not stop revolving. The 
summer will come and students will be scattered across the pro- 
vince, with no physical bond uniting them — an apt time (from 
Lesage’s vantage point) to hold a provincial election. 

Early yesterday morning, the last typewriter was put away. 
Early this morning, the last proof was okayed, Finally, an hour or so 
ago, the vibrant throb of the press halted for another year. 

When they stopped, they had printed the largest issue in the 41% 
years of the NEWS’ existence. Hopefully, this epic step, which could 
never have been possible without wild Angelo Ianni in the Central 
Ad Bureau, will be repeated many times again next year. 

Next fall, if the same staff is back, and if the Lower House 
grants the necessary finances, that same press will be printing the 
NEWS on Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Since last September, the NEWS has improved. It didn’t win any 
awards, and it most probably won’t win any next year. But it will 
be a better paper. It still is far from what it should be, if it is mea- 
sured by the number of enemies it has. 

And if the student movement, that phenomenon of the sixties 
by which students are committing themselves to social problems 
outside of the university community, was never sparked at Loyola, 
the NEWS must, along with the student government, shoulder its 
share of the blame. This movement, though, is alive elsewhere in 
North America and, well, next year. . . 


Good night. H. S. 


Exclusive from the Old Capital 


By JEAN-B. MACLEOD 


The next provincial elections could well mean the 
end of the two-party system in Quebec. In a political arena 
where only two party machines exist, one of them must 
represent the right wing, the other the leftist sectors of 
the community. Certainly the success of the provincial 
Liberals, in this respect, cannot be doubted. 


The discontinuance of the two- 
party system would be caused by 
the Union Nationale, the ‘‘Con- 
servative’ party in Quebec. 
Strictly adhering to a conserva- 
tive ideology, the Duplessis ad- 
ministration rarely failed to at- 
tract the various right wing 
forces, But following the death 
of its founder, the Union Na- 


tionale was left helpless and des- 
perately in need of a ‘‘gimmick’’ 
capable of reviving lost support. 
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Hon. René Lévesque — LIB. 
extreme left 
trying to learn something ? 


Consequently, the party has been 
making its structures more demo- 
cratic in order to attract the 
votes. 

Tronically, it may be this demo- 
cratization which will finally eli- 
minate the Union Nationale as a 
significant force in Quebec. The 
open arms of Daniel Johnson 
have been met by groups from 
nearly every segment of the po- 
litical sphere, ranging from the 
extreme left to the far right. Such 
ingredients cannot be expected 
to result in a  homegeneous 
solution. 

There are already indications 
that the electoral program will 
be inconsistent. confused and 
certainly opportunist. Daniel 
Johnson has been quoted several 
times as saying that he would be 
a socialist to get elected. 


The National Union systematic 


opposition to anything that is 
Liberal is another source of 
concern, Many Quebecers are 
becoming dissatisfied when 
Daniel Johnson, leader of the 
supposedly right wing Union 
Nationale frequently criticizes 


such sincere “Liberals’’ as Emi- 
lien Lafranece, Bona Arsenault 
who are certainly further to the 
right. 

The merits of the Union Na- 
tionale or its leader are not the 
important issues at stake. How- 
ever, it is failing at least insofar 
as it should represent the right 
wing in Quebec if the two-party 
system is to last. 


An executive of the Liberal 
Party once said that Lesage 
could be defeated by the right 
wing if only its numerous divi- 
sions were united. The truth of 
this statement is becoming more 
evident today. 

Since the fall of the Union Na- 
tionale, numerous right wing 
movements have been formed or 
revived in Quebec, notably le 
Ralliement Créditiste, Parti 
d'Unité Nationale, La Phalange, 
Regroupement National, Aujour- 
d’hui — Quebec, ete. — all despite 
the vicious propaganda emanat- 
ing from the _ socialist-intel- 
lectuals of the CBC and the daily 
press! All the above rightist 
groups are based on basic prin- 
ciples of nationalism, Christianity 
and individual initiative. The in- 
ability of the Union Nationale to 





express these sentiments has ne- 
cessitated a further scattering of 
the anti-Communist elements in 
Quebec. 


To fulfill the necessity of a 
genuine right wing movement in 
the provincial arena, a new bloc 
is in the process of formation. So 
far, it is assured the support of 
Quebec Créditistes and Sépara- 
tistes of the Regroupement Na- 
tional. 

It is very possible that this new 
formation will eventually replace 
the Union Nationale trends with- 
in the Johnson party and its 
refusal to form alliances with any 
other right wing group may well 
remove the conservative image 
which has surrounded the Union 
Nationale since its origins, 

Any consideration of Quebec 
politics should not be undertaken 
by the usual standards. The 
Rassemblement pour 1|'Indépen- 
dence Nationale (RIN) is a good 
example, for it demonstrates a 
combination of two opposing in- 
terests: nationalism (right wing 
and in the extreme case — Sepa- 
ratism), and Marxism (left). 

At face value, the uninformed 
observer might consider it to be 
a National Socialist Party (NAZI) 
while it is actually an extreme 
left revolutionary Marxist move- 
ment. Unfortunately the RIN is 
presented by the CBC and the 
daily press to the public merely 
as a Separatist group. 

By exposing its nationalist char- 
acter while ignoring its militantly 
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Rt. Hon. Jean Lesage — LIB. 
moderate left 


agnostic and revolutionary ten- 
dencies, its strength is increased 
by attracting sincere French Ca- 
nadian nationalists. 

After discovering its 
qualities, many well-intentioned 
nationalists realize that Com- 
munism and nationalism are 
incompatible due to the interna- 
tional character of the Communist 
aims. Consequently, a large seg- 
ment of the Separatist RIN 
broke former alliances to form 
le Regroupement National, a 
conservative nationalist move- 
ment dedicated to the preserva- 
tien and control of Quebec’s rights 
as granted by the BNA Act of 
1867, and the cultural and Catho- 
lic traditions deeply entrenched 
in French Canada. 

Le Ralliement Créditiste, which, 
according to Willie Chevalier, 
editor. of the Ottawa daily Le 
Droit. has done the most for 
French Canadian rights in the 
Federal Parliament, has also be- 
come concerned with the un- 
healthy increase of Secialism in 
the provincial administration. 
Although the Ralliement is a 
Strictly federal movement, many 
of its supporters feel that more 
can be accomplished on the pro- 
vincial level, 


Marxist 


Hon. Daniel Johnson — UN 


Recently, the provincially- 
minded Créditistes and former 
Séparatistes of the Regroupement 
National joined forces, aiming at 
off-setting the alarming increase 
of extreme lefist policies of René 
Lévesque, Gérin-Lajoie, etc. Al- 
though this new formation has 
not received official sanction from 
the Ralliement Créditiste, the 
main feature of its program is 
the application of Social Credit 
in the province of Quebec. 


Needless to say, the former 
Regroupement Separatists have 
accepted the Socred program in 
its entirety, thus denouncing 


Separatism for Quebec. It must 
be noted, however, that the new 





ha 


no longer right ? 


formation is distinct from the 
federal Créditistes. The name of 
the new group is to be chosen 
next week and will bear no men- 
tion of Créditiste or Social Credit. 


The right wing forces in Quebec 
have on many occasions been 
divided in Quebec but this is not 
true of the leftists. Following the 
death of Duplessis, the extreme 
left finally had the opportunity 
to come out in the open. 


The extreme leftist tendencies 
of a certain faction of the Liberal 
government have made the cli- 
mate even more _ favourable. 
Since 1960, Quebec has witnessed 
the revival or formation of nu- 
merous extreme groups: RIN, 
Parti-Pris, MLP, Communist 
Party, Cité Libre, l'Union Géné- 
rale des Etudiants du Québec, 
Parti Socialiste du Québec and 
many others. 


Consequently, a fear of di- 
viding the Socialist vote into so 
many parts has caused concern 
among many of the province’s 
more militant agitators. In the 
spring of 1965, the “Caucus de 
Gauche, was formed. 

More recently, the PSQ has 
been the rallying point for the 
extreme left. To obtain a little 
insight into this outfit, we may 
recall that the PSQ was formerly 
the Quebec wing of the New De- 
mocratic Party. 

The Quebec provincial members 
left because the national group 
was too moderate. That gives us 
a good idea how extreme the 
PSQ really is! At its founding 
convention the delegates enthu- 
siastically sang  ‘'l'Interna- 
tionale’’, the rallying call of the 
world Communists! 

At the recent PSQ convention. 
held on the. March 5 and 6, Jean- 
Marie Bédard, the Marxist presi- 
dent, hoped that a common front 
be formed to fight the new right 
wing Créditiste formation. He in- 
dicated that discussions had al- 
ready been held with the “Caucus 
de Gauche” and the MLP includ- 
ing the Communist Party and 
Revolution Québecoise. 

Certainly nearly everyone will 
be contesting the upcoming elec- 
tion and we are in store for a 
few amusing candidacies mostly 
involving the RIN. Dr. Ferron, 
president of the Rhinocéros 
Party, will seek election under 
the Marxist Separatist banner. 


Reggie Chartrand, boxer by pro- 
fession and leader of the ‘Knights 
of Independence”, has also been 
nominated for the RIN. In an 
effort to unite the Separatist 
forces, Marcel Chaput has con- 
ceded to join the cause of Pierre 
Bourgeault, militantly agnostic 
and revolutionary leader of the 
RIN. 


It is quite unlikely, however, 
that these two parties will make 
significant progress. Extreme na- 
tionalism is quite unpopular, es- 
pecially in the conservative rural 
areas. Furthermore, most nation- 
alists have realized that separa- 
tion would be unpractical because 
it would be impossible to achieve 
complete economic independence. 


The radical sectors of the 
Quebee Liberals will probably 
gather much support from the 
followers of the extremist RIN 
or PSQ. With this in mind, the 
Liberals can expect a large ma- 
jority of the 108 seats in the 
house. 

There remain three significant 
forces which will be quite im- 
portant in this year's election — 
the Union Nationale, the Liberals 
and the new Créditiste formation. 


- Many political observers attribute 


the 1962 Lesage victory to the 
nationalization of electricity, or 
at least, to the successful prop- 
aganda campaign which the Lib- 
erals launched around it. 

At any rate, the Socialists were 
certainly not returned to power 
on the merits of their previous 
two years of administration. As 
any Unioniste or Créditiste will 
affirm, Lesage promised to fulfill 
his program, including free edu- 
cation, without any increase in 
tax, 
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— by permission of UN 


2nd stage 
y 
"Ti-Jean la Taxe" 


Ignoring the negative aspects 
of the Liberal Régime, one must 
recognize that the cabinet does 
include some valuable men. For 
every René Lévesque, Gérin- 
Lajoie and Pierre Laporte. there 
is an Emilien Lafrance, Bona 
Arseneault, or Claude Wagner to 
check the radicalism.. Unfor- 
tunately, the radicals topple the 
balance. 


Even though the UN has, since 
1960, failed to represent a signi- 
ficantly large segment of the 
conservative forces, it still has 
a few. worthwhile accomplish- 
ments to its record. 


Firstly, its opposition to the 
Fulton-Favreau formula led to 
its abandon. by the Lesage gov- 
ernment. Secondly, the UN suc- 
ceeded in passing several of its 
amendments in the field of edu- 
cation and has been pressing for 
the resignation of Gérin-Lajoie on 





the grounds of his systematic 
removal of all references to God 
or religion in school textbooks, 

Despite the lack of cooperation 
of the daily press, the Unionistes 
have uncovered various scan- 
dals concerning the Liberals and 
are successfully capitalizing on 
the propaganda value of the 
“False Voting Slips’’ case, an 
attempt masterminded by certain 
Liberals to destroy the reputation 
of several UN candidates in 1962, 

The outstanding difference be- 
tween the UN and the Liberals is 
the extensive democratization 
which has taken place since 1960. 
However, this strategy may be 
merely opportunist and could 


cause the downfall of the party. 





Fernand Bourret 
Créditiste economist 
and Provincial president 

moderate right 


Meanwhile, Lesage has been 
making use of the undemocratic 
manoeuver of “parachuting” his 


men into favourable counties 
completely ignoring the county 
associations, 


The recently formed Créditiste 
group cannot hope for much 
success in 1966 but their decision 
to enter the provincial field could 
have favourable long term re- 
sults, They hope to replace the 
UN as the official spokesman for 
the right wing in Quebec. 

However, their proposals for 
extensive economic reforms gain 
little attention from the elec- 
torate in times of low unemploy- 
ment but the situation could 
change and many economists 
predict a minor recession fol- 
lowing EXPO around 1969 or 
1970. The relatively high rate of 
unemployment, combined with 
the over-taxing policies of Lesage 
(Ti-Jean la Taxe) could render 
Social Credit as interesting to the 
Quebecer as it did to the Albertan 
in 1935 and B.C. tax-payers in 
1952. 

Some Créditistes interpret the 
provincial activities of some of 
their confréres as a means to 
spur the UN. Others, and per- 
haps the majority, consider it a 
means to establish social credit 
in Ottawa. 

To enforce the validity of this 
speculation, it is rumoured that 
Premier Bennett of B.C. would 
become national Socred leader, 
After all, with a Quebec Crédi- 
tiste government, half of Canada 
would be theirs! 


Nazi Party of Quebec 
far right 
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letters to the editor 


How to stop the bomb, 
by a loving brother 


Dear Sir: 

There has been much publi- 
city in the NEWS concerning 
fraternities lately, and much 
ignorance of fraternity life and 
ideals has been displayed. 


First, some people think that 
just because fraternities don’t 
devote their entire life to “the 
more urgent social problems,” 
they are therefore old-fashioned 
or medieval. 


Fraternities develop close 
personal relations between stu- 
dents. How could we possibly 
solve such important problems 
as Vietnam and the Cold War 
if we don’t learn to get along 
with people on the personal 
level? 


Are fraternities old-fashion- 
ed? In a way they may be. But 
friendship is old - fashioned 
too, and friendship is _ the 
basis of the fraternity. Ritual 
may seem foolish to some, but 
the ritual serves to remind the 
fraternity brother that the 
friendship he is forming is life- 
long. The brother learns to make 
sacrifices, as it is the best way 
to a true personal relationship. 


It was extremely interesting 
to see a letter in last week’s 
NEWS signed by a group of in- 
structors and students. What 
they don’t realize is that, by 
their action, they have joined 


together in the type of “frater- 
nity” that this campus can do 
without: the closed clique of 
think-alikes. I doubt if any fra- 
ternity brother could get-along 
in that group, for it has admit- 
tedly closed its collective mind 
to the fraternity point of view, 
just as other campus cliques 
close their minds to other 
groups on campus. The fratern- 
ity, on the other hand, opens its 
doors to students from all walks 
of like. Their membership lists 
attest to this. 


A final comment on the role 
of the administration in the fra- 
ternity life is in order. If the 
administration has the power 
of recognizing fraternities, it is 
because that body took the time 
and interest in fraternities 
while the students and student 
leaders sat back and watched. 
Personally, I would much rather 
follow the guidelines set down 
by persons with experience ra- 
ther than the students who 
know and care very little about 
fraternity life. 


At the same time, it is the 
desire of fraternity brothers to 
work alongside the student and 
the student leader to achieve a 
better Loyola. This may sound 
like a snow-job. It isn’t, it’s the 
truth, 

Paul Rappell 
Arts TT 
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The inside story on the green giant caper 


Dear sir: 

Today the exalted name of St. 
Patrick has been tragically linked 
with the irresponsible elements 
which infest our campus! 

A priceless work of art which 
has contributed so much to our 
Library’s cultural orientation in 
the city has been vilely dese- 
crated by a motley crew of rakid 
fenians whose unbridled lust for 
wanton destruction and vandalism 
knows no bounds. WHERE WILL 
THIS STOP? Are we to stand idly 
by as the images of Nelson and 
David are stripped of their dig- 
nity by the misguided patriotism 
and errant religious fanaticism 
of a traditionally ignorant ethnic 
group? 

Just how safe is our library 
anyways? Who knows how many 
valuable tomes of intellectual 
acumen (sharpness) and other 
invaluable works of art far too 


numerous to mention may have 
been carried off “en bloc?’ 
There are rumors, unfounded as 
yet, that both pamphlets on Pol- 
ish culture are missing as of to- 
day. Are the sacred confines of 
the House of God (ie. The 
Chapel) the next target for these 
perverts? ! ! 

We the undersigned are simple 
folk and we believe that there 
are two and possibly three sides 
to every question. After careful 
consideration and thought we 
speedily arrived at the following 
inevitable conclusions that: 

(1) this is a sinister plot; 

(2) it is part of a master plan; 

(3). . . engineered by an in- 
ternational conspiracy of power- 
ful internationalist Jewish bank- 
ers supplemented by the -un 
limited funds of the Quebec Nazi 
Party and complimented by the 
Griffintown Motorcycle Club. 





A plea for the names 
of the David painters 


Dear sir: 

Although the defacement of 
David provides what must be a 
near-irresistable temptation for 
memorable vehement rhetoric 
(“‘inexpressable vandalism,”’ etc., 
ete.,) on the part of student lead- 
ers and editors, I hope that you 
will concern yourself more with 
urging upon the student body 
their moral and communal duty 
of finding out and publicizing the 
names of those responsible for 
the incident, so that they may 
be expelled. 


I consider as guilty, every 
member of the Loyola Student 
Body who does not do his or her 
best to discover and name these 
people. I hope you will make 
clear to the students that, while 
discrimination and courage often 
reside in not ‘‘squealing,”’ in this 
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MAY THE BIRD OF PARADISE FLY UP YOUR NOSE 


THANKS FOR THE MEMORIES 


@ JOHN (the ugly one) COLLYER 


@ TERRY (the crud) RILEY 


@ ANDRE (Frenchy) MORAZAIN 


@ MARK (the scrooge) DOMANSKI 


@ GAIL (the Bunny) MORAN 





case the opposite is true. Those 
who do not ‘‘squeal’’ on vandals, 
criminals, and betrayers of pub- 
lic trust, become later in life the 
political party-hacks, the suppor- 
ters of patronage, the equivocat- 
ing cabinet-ministers, the onlook- 
ers who keep silent while a fellow 
human-being is being beaten or 
murdered. 


Loyola has made it into the 
“big time’’ — my ‘“‘congratula- 
tions’’ to the defacers of David 
must remain extended to those 
others who keep silent — in word 
or action. 


Katherine Waters 
Department of English 


Something must be done — and 
we recommend that the egress 
from this dilemma be accomp- 
lished by prayer and the sacra- 
ments and Christian brotherly 
love backed up by a militant, 
autocratic, single minded corps 
of security police dedicated to the 
liberal presupposition that all 
men are created equal. 


We are not afraid to be intimi- 
nated. 


P. W. Cooke 
Arts II 

Michael Coonan 
Arts Il 

Dave Ferguson 
Arts If 

R. Monoghan 
Arts I 





Another color 
Dear sir: 
Loyola has finally dredged up 
some spirit. 


Who else but Loyola could make 
a statue smile? Of course it 
could have been the Leprechauns, 
slipping silently through the night, 
who noticed poor David was 
Slightly green around the gills 
and decided to complete the job. 


A vast improvement I must say, 
over David's old drab grey coat; 
but that raised the question, what 
made David green around the 
gills in the first place? I have 
had word that he caught a germ 
circulating the campus which 
goes by the name of staidness 
apathytus. 


For those who will insist on re- 
painting David, may I suggest 
another color? 

Maroon and white! ! ! 


John Altimas 
Arts IV 
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Congratulations 


and 
Best Wishes 
To The Graduates of ‘66 
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building a wall vs. joining the yanks 





By Jim Laxer 
For Canadian University Press 


The storm that has been brew- 
ing in recent weeks about Wash- 
ington guidelines for U.S. sub- 
sidiary corporations in this coun- 
try is the latest sign that this may 
be the year to re-examine Cana- 
dian nationalism. 

Both on the campuses and in 
the mass media, the issue of 
Canadian independence is return- 
ing to the fore. 

In many parts of the country 
debates, teach-ins and articles are 
drawing the line between the 
nationalists and the continental- 
ists. The nationalists believe that 
Canadian society is distinct and 
valid — they favor Canadian in- 
dependence. The continentalists 
seek closer ties with the United 
States and tend to view this 
country’s sovereignty as a nuis- 
ance that stands in the way of a 
great, all-inclusive North Ameri- 
can society, 


This gulf between Canadians, 
expressed in rather simplified 
terminology, has existed since 
Confederation, of course. But for 
many years after the Second 
World War, the issue seemed to 
sink from view. The rise and 
partial eclipse of Diefenbaker 
nationalism in English Canada 
and the quiet revolution in Que- 
bec then brought the issue back to 
stage-centre once more. 


But oddly enough, the Diefen- 
baker phenomenon was brushed 
off by many as yokel-nationalism 
and, especially in academic cir- 
cles, seemed to strengthen the 
tendency toward continentalism, 

There were several factors in- 
volved in this. Intellectuals had 
long belived that they were part 
of a cosmopolitan society that 
knew no frontiers. Nationalism 
was somehow passé. With their 
usual ability to confuse sophisti- 
cation with convention, the uni- 
versities managed to yawn away 
the first two post-war decades. 

Equally important, the intellect- 
ual community was the first to 
take up the English-French de- 
bate of the early 1960's. The two 
solitudes became so busy with 
each other that they scarcely 
noticed the economic, cultural 
and political invasion that was 
descending on them from another 
quarter. 

The English-French debate had 
a rather ironic conclusion. It be- 
gan with French Canadians de- 
manding recognition for the view 
that they belonged to a ‘“‘nation"’; 
it ended with English Canadians 
in doubt about their own nation- 
hood. 

Gradually during the glamorous 
Kennedy years a general unease 
began to overtake this country. 
It was increasingly obvious that 
American subsidiary corporations 
were sharing an ever larger por- 
tion of the strategic sector of our 
economy. We began to wonder 
whether sovereign Canada would 
be permitted to trade with Cuba 
and China. 

Then came angry words be- 
tween the U.S. State Department 
and Canada’s Conservative Prime 
Minister regarding nuclear war- 
heads for our Bomare missiles. 
In 1963 John Diefenbaker’s gov- 
ernment went down before the 
onslaught of a continental estab- 
lishment. 

The period from the fall of 
the Conservative government to 
the present has seen the genesis 
of the new nationalism in English 
Canada. 

Professor Gad Horowitz of Mc- 
Gill University says: ‘English 
Canada will have to decide what 
it is . . . The result should be a 
new Nation, bearing the clear 
imprint of a British past without 
offence to those of a non-British 
ancestry or to those of British 
ancestry who are now in con- 
flict with their past.” 

But ironically the dean of the 
new nationalism is a man who 


believes that Canada’s day is 
almost over. George Grant, 47, 
head of the department of relig- 
ion at McMaster University has 
depicted the issues in terms both 
classical and new in his Lament 
for a Nation, 

Grant believes that Canadian 
economic integration into the Uni- 
ted States has been proceeding 
apace since 1940. He sees the 
Liberal party and especially C. 
D. Howe as the instrument of 
continental intrusion. 

He states: “The Liberal policy 
under Howe was integration . . . 
The society produced by such 
policies may reap enormous bene- 
fits, but it will not be a nation. 
Its culture will become the em- 
pire’s to which it belongs.” 

Classical Canadian nationalism 
once found its focus in a protec- 
tive tarif that sheltered an east- 
west export-based economy to 
provide an internal market for 
the central Canadian industrial 
complex. But Grant argues that 
the Canadian corporate élite has 
become so intertwined with the 
American that is has lost all its 
nationalism, 

In choosing the term ‘“‘contin- 
entalism’’ as an epithet for the 
enemies of Canada, Grant brings 
to mind the hard battles that 
raged on this issue over half a 


century ago. In 1891 John A, 
Macdonald fought the *‘Continen- 
tal Union" scheme of the Liber- 
als; he said he would oppose ‘“‘this 
veiled treason with my utmost 
breath.” During the election of 
1911. Borden declared that the 
central issue of the campaign 
was Whether a “‘spirit of Canad- 
ianism or continentalism shall 
prevail on the northern half of 
this continent.’’ (He won.) 

Grant considers that Canada 
has become _ increasingly a 
“branch-plant™ society. 

This process has progressed to 
the point that the small towns 
and rural areas of the country 
have become the reservoir of 
national feeling, in Grant’s view. 
Harold Arthur writing in Satur- 
day Night, says Toronto, from a 
“well-groomed, puberty-conscious 
daughter” has “grown up to be 
a North American bitch. Her 
chosen role is the Canadian re- 
ceptionist for the New York of- 
fice.” 

But there is evidence that, in 
the cities too, the new national- 
ism is beginning to make itself 
felt. Those close to Canada’s past 
and those who are groping toward 
a new society are becoming clear 
that the issue of independence 
must be faced. 

The extent to which the ques- 


tion is pervading the public con- 
sciousness is reflected in a state- 
ment. by an executive of a large 
U.S. subsidiary that if Washing- 
ton continues to pursue its guide- 
lines policy “we couldn't call our 
soul our own,”’ 

This year, around the focus of 
Lament for a Nation, the battle 
between the continentalists and 
the nationalists has come to the 
campus. At Ryerson Polytechni- 
eal Instiute, in a debate on the 
subject, Hugh Innis, head of the 
social science department told 
his listeners: 

“No Canadian would spend one 
Hershey Bar a week to save 
Canada.” 

The Liberal Prime Minister of 
McMaster University’s debating 
parliament made a recent state- 
ment that North America as a 
whole would be a more viable 
economic unit than Canada alone. 

“You are being taxed for pat- 
riotism, Our industries have too 
many different products, and too 
few units of each product to be 
economic. Tarifs cost as much 
as the Canadian Pension Plan 
and are only an incentive to in- 
efficiency,’ he said, 

A McMaster Tory replied: 
“Don’t throw Canada into the 
melting pot and blend it with the 
so-called ‘Great Society’.”’ 


At. Ryerson, nationalist propon- 
ent Hector Massey said Canada’s 
personality is cautious, slow, but 
experimental. “‘We don’t have to 
be all gas and no brakes,” 

Students at the University of 
Alberta at Edmonton organized 
a teach-in on the subject Can- 
ada: Satellite or Sovereign, 
held on Feb. 19 with Grant as a 
guest speaker. 

In Winnipeg, the University of 
Manitoba hosted two teach-ins 


Feb. 25-26 and March 18-19 to 
discuss “The Next Hundred 
Years: Can Canada Survive’ 


with Alvin Hamilton former min- 
ister of agriculture as a speaker. 

Even the ‘Student Union for 
Peace Action with its dislike of 
the nation state, is flirting danger- 
ously with Canadian nationalism. 

On the senior party level, a 
new drive to realign Canadian 
politics along Canadian versus 
continentalist lines appears to 
be under way. Both Conservatives 
and New Democrats are seeking 
an alliance with the nationalists 
in Quebec. 

Whatever the outcome, the uni- 
versities will be called upon to 
play a crucial role as a catalyst 
for the new alignment, and stud- 
ents from coast to coast will 
likely flock to the lists on behalf 
of one side or the other. 





The halfman gets married 





Man, woman, and books in one package 


Reprinted from the McGill Daily 


In the past. and sometimes 
even today, people have had the 
annoying tendency to consider 
the student as an incomplete 
human being who is at a tran- 
sitory stage in his life where 
he must still be guided. In a 
word, people outside the uni- 
versity often consider the stu- 
dent as a half-man. Then this 
half-man gets married. Not al- 


Ways, to be sure, but to an 
increasing extent. ; 
Two Quebec journals — Le 


Quartier Latin and Le Carabin 
—recently published enquiries 
into the problems of student 
couples. 


The enquiry of Le Quartier 
Latin is the most profound and 
by the same token the most in- 
teresting. The investigators first 
of all made a study of marriage 
among youth in general on the 
American continent. The major- 
ity of young women who will 
get married will be 18 years old 
this year. Their husbands will 
be 21 or 22. 

This phenomenon of rejuve- 
nation began during the second 
world war. In the 1940s-1950s, 
the number of married students 
in American universities dou- 
bled. Moreover, sociologists have 
established that the increase of 
marriages is clearly greater 
among the more educated milieu 
than among those who have less 
training. 


This increase at the end of 
the war was related to the re- 
turn of men in uniform to their 
homes, At the present time, the 
marriage curve is again rising 
— after having come to a halt — 
while the ages of husband and 
wife are dropping continually. 
On the other hand, in this type 
of highly industrialized society, 
studies last longer and longer, 
that is to say people are now 
devoting a good many years of 
their lives to study. 


It is therefore normal that in 
such a situation student mar- 
riage should increase, This is 
what is happening at present 
when 25 per cent of the students 
terminating their studies are 
married. 


A number of problems face 


students desiring to get mar- 
ried. Is the marriage acceptable 
to the family? Will the couple 
find the necessary funds to get 
started? And how will the mar- 
riage influence the economic 
and social activities of the mar- 
ried student? 

The opposition of the parents 
is not centered on the choice of 
a mate, but it is generally 
caused by fears arising over the 
material problems facing the 
future couple, especially if the 
parents are unable to help their 
children financially. On the 
whole, however, this opposition 
is finally overcome and the fa- 
mily tries to help out as much 
as possible. 

Among most couples only the 
husband studies and the wife 
works to support the household. 
Most young women, however, do 
not intend to work more than a 
few years in order to be able 
to raise their children. Only a 
few hope to take up their stu- 
dies again. when their husbands 
have terminated theirs. 

The husband works part time 
in winter and full time in sum- 









QUOTH THE STUDENT 
“NEVER MORE” 


mer, Part-time work is generally 
very badly paid but the husband 
tries to do such work in order 
not to feel entirely supported 
throughout the entire year. 

Sometimes the student, in 
order to avoid this feeling or to 
improve his living conditions, 
stops his studies and only ap- 
pears at exams. 

Another solution (but we 
hope it is one of despair!) con- 
sists of entering the army which 
pays the costs of studies, offers 
a salary of $350 per month and 
requires that the student works 
three years for it after finishing 
his studies. 

In case both husband and 
wife are students, an often 
complicated system is worked 
out by which each works in turn 
so as to contribute to the family 
budget. 

The average annual budget of 
a student couple at the Univer- 
sity of Montreal varies from 
3,000 to 6,000 dollars. These 
variations among couples are 
due to the lesser or greater 
amounts of money invested in 
clothing, leisure, cars, ete. 


Ta CANTEEN 


The enquirers asked if fin- 
ancial difficulties were not a 
cause of failure of marriages 
and if a couple with a low in- 
come did not have less chance 
of a successful marriage, Opi- 
nions were divided in this 
respect, 


Certain couples thought that 
this could play an important 


role in quarrel and divorces, 
creating a state of perpetual 
tension between the husband 


and wife. They added, moreover, 
that the government must be 
asked to stop considering the 
married student as dependent 
on his parents, financially, in 
order to obtain scholarships. 


Does marriage help or hinder 
studies? According to the re- 
sults of the inquiry by Le Quar- 
tier Latin it seems that on the 
whole marriage is propitious for 
studies. The first reason, and 
a rather humorous one, is that 
students do not like to wash 
dishes. When their wives ask 


them to do so, they discover by 
chance that they have a lesson 


to review, a test to prepare for, 
ete., which obviously is not lost 
time. 





L 
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The Roman Touch 
Two Short Stories 


By ROMAN JARYMOWYCZ 


Hans asked Papa about the war 


All right I will tell you a the rest of it. We were quite are forgotten and your glory in 
story. I will tell you of my exhausted. the loss of your burden, your 
I don’t suppose you'll ever relief. 
understand what it really means. Well he was so enraptured by 
An assault gun went by, Hein- the beauty of it, that he pissed 
don’t smile at me Hans, this rick and I decided to follow up. all over his pants and boots 
















ft mime) E-Sea pers 


We Hab & PReAm THE OTHER NIGHT... SUPER TURTIC AND I. 
6000,000,000 BudisTs cent BE WRONG, Neither 

CAN TRE Opp CHiNK. THE SCENE pARy, 1s \ierWay 
“nA, : Sie 


brother, your uncle. I will tell 
you how he died. Ah, but come, 


after all, is a sad tale. We picked up our equipment “Hey, you ass!" I called, 
Did I tell you we retook and stepped into the rubble out- ‘“Where’s your aim? Should I 
Kharkoy — you didn’t know? side — but he had to go. So he hold it steady for you?” Then he 


What? No. Dumkopf, it is a city went to a corner and leaned quietly sank to his knees and 
in Russia. Well we took it from against it. You know, Hans, _ rolled over. 


Ivan after they had us written there is nothing as refreshing Il was very suprised, and still 
off. Heinrick and I were in a_ as a good piss. It’s like making smiling. But 1 knew. The snip- 
basement, street fighting and love — for a second your aches’ ers were awful in Kharkov. 


a ae 
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} 
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come on, RALPH. 


Were ‘Pullin’ OUT. ; 
THe WHoLe siTCcH is 2ILcH: 


4 2 
7 al 
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BUT, SEE, 
WHY SagQenT? 
— Roman Jarymowycz 


WHY'S EVERyoné 
K me 
ait RUNNIN’ < = 
“Come on Katt — they'll be He was old, my Katt, the old- to rid the Furher of a bridge?” 


here soon. I can hear the tanks est twenty-year-old in the batal- The C.O, laughed. “Go ahead 
already. Hurry up Katt.” Katt lion. He took a lot of getting Katt, be my guest for a change.” 
always took his time. Sometimes used to. But after the years I We waited until the first tank 


he even rewired to get the de- loved Katt, and we were com- reached mid-way — brown uni- 
sired effect. There were few  rades. Suddenly his face popped forms ran after it, swarming 
left like Katt. The Pioneers al- up and he brushed hair from his _ like ants over the structure. Katt 


ways got it first. They went in eyes and smiled: pushed the plunger. That even- 
first. “I think it’s rather good.” ing we drove to our new posi- OUS WE RE SCREW ED Boy 

He took his time, I don’t know “I'm mad with envy, now let’s tion, “You know,” offerd Katt, ; ) 
what kept us alive. Once they get our asses out of here.’ He “I will die this week.” THE VIET CONQ, \4 AVE GOT THE 
got halfway across before I jumped over the rail, picked up “You had another vision? I 
drepped them. Only last week the Schmeisser, and ran to the must say, you are greatly fav- OE Varn, 
Katt’s helmet was pierced. But next girder. Then I trotted to  ored.” AON ULT | MATE 
his bridges blew — Katt’s the one after. That's the way “No, it’s the feeling. Like ‘si Ng o\ WE A PON- - 
bridges always blew and dis- Katt and I did it. Ulrich had.” It became diffi- ees fe) \ f 
integrated forever. Katt used to We frog-hopped back, cover- cult to talk. We drove through fi ro dimes 


say, “One more year and I _ ing each other. Soon we were in the night and in the moonlight 
would have been building the trench with the Captain. I saw Katt wink at me. I winked 
bridges for the Reich, now I Katt smiled his most brilliant back. I felt better. He was not 
am destroying them.” smile: “Would the Captain care going alone... 





Congratulations 
Class ‘66 


RIC KIERANS 
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Bus rider 


This place is full of stupids 
‘cept for us. 

Ya know — 

| think if god came back 

he'd take a bus. 


He'd get on 
an’ folks would try 
not act surprised: 
they'd bluff. 
But you an’ me 
we'd see. 
We'd known damn well 
that whole damn bus 
be worrieder than hell 


All ‘cept the driver of that blinky bus 
— though he don't know more ‘bout god 
than most of us — 

it's ‘cause buses is a thing he knows about. 


So he'd just smile 
and nod to qod to show his stuffin’, 
who'd smile back, 
and turn to folks 
‘an say 
"you're bluffin". 


The driver'd stop the bus, 

and we'd get off 

an’ him an’ us'd watch god drive away 
from that old stop 

then watch the thing blowed up 

Kapow! Kerplop. 


— John Hepworth 





— Paul Archambault 


Bleury St. 
and 


Sherbrooke 
— Montreal 


BLEURY ST. 


Small dark apartment 

Along Stair Hill, 

Aching doughy girl 

At the door. 

Huge damp eyes 

Just surfaced from The PILL, 
Lying dead in their sockets— 
Yellow cores. 

Waiting there for someone 
On her hard thick legs, 
Humming to the dirt beneath 
Her nails. 

Flat mad humming 

Sliding down into the dregs 
Of the ever-ever land 
Beyond the scales. 


— Janet Barkhouse 


‘ > 
Sing 
Sing 


Blue square 
Sing 
Bones of day 
Dusty towers 
Aching flowers 
Starving gray 
Sing 

blue square 

sing 

Cast your golden shadow 
On the dirt of the day. 


— Janet Barkhouse 


Oracle 


You, wise priest poised on manhole 
dorchester canyon — summer ‘65 
recite the sewer gas divination 
glass litany knit with steel 

telling me come winter 

there'll be no birds to speak of, 


how you do it is beyond 

me. drifting down executive 
inroads you ensconce 
yourself, your presence 
punctuates the anxious client's 


phraseology of dreams. 

Even now there are no birds 

but rank stray flying fish that bear 
the funeral scent of augeries 

and death-denying 

requisitions from the diaspora. 


better give up. Waiting 

is a punishable game. winter 

will slit our breaths wreaking 
antic feather frost on shrines. 
You, prophet unemployed 

will want a brood of the primeval 
Harpies as a consolation prize. 


The 


Drowning 
Mister 


The drowning mister 

dear and drear 

clears the brisk blue ribbon ice-water 
over the pangs of waterfall 


the flailing monotone 

out of the long blue bed 
wails his sickness on the shore 
haunts the riverside. 


a kindling morning 

laps the brittle snow 
weaves blue green stream 
the space of day. 


— Frank Mackey 





Communion — Paul Archambault 


theworkshoptheworkshoptheworkshop 
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Peace 
guerilla: 


The right 


to dissent 


{c) Loyola NEWS, 1966 


Every week since last October, 
a taped radio show heads for 
Radio Harioi via Quebec, Lon- 
don, and Prague. These tapes 
are Radio Stateside broadcasts 
beamed at American GI's fight- 
ing in Vietnam. 


Taping these broadcasts is 
Dr. Ronald Ramsey, 27, a native 
of the Watts “ghetto” of Los 
Angeles. He is the only Cau- 
casian involved in the project— 
the rest are all Africans or Afro- 
Americans. 


Although a psychologist by 
profession, in practice Dr. Ram- 
sey is a “self-styled peace guer- 
illa,” who has “interfered in the 
internal affairs of all five con- 
tinents.” 

He received virtually all of 
his education in Thailand and 
Indochina. He has served in the 
American army (honorable dis- 
charge). From the end of 1963 
to last May he worked in Africa, 


Last February he left Watts 
for New York, and last week 
he landed in Toronto, his Amer- 
ican passport cancelled, At pre- 
sent he is in Montreal, seeking 
political asylum. One of the rea- 
sons hé has come to Quebec, he 
says, is that he identifies very 
strongly with the French-Can- 
adian nationalist movement. 


This week the NEWS found 
and interviewed Dr. Ramsey. 
The text of that interview fol- 
lows: 


NEWS: What is Radio State- 
side ? 

RAMSEY: Radio Stateside is 
a group of young working peo- 
ple and students who are basic- 
ally concerned about the war in 
Vietnam, who are concerned 
about the fact that their bro- 
thers and sometimes their hus- 
bands are being used in a 
senseless, an immoral war, a 
war which violates the Geneva 
Agreements of 1954, and a war 
which violates the humanity ef- 
fort adopted by the Nuremburg 
Tribunal and readopted by the 
United Nations in 1950. 

Basically, we're really Joe 





Blow. Americans, patriotic 
Americans who are concerned 
about the lives of their fellow 
Americans in Vietnam. Every- 
one involved in the project is 
from Watts, but we receive con- 
tributions of news and ideas 
from all over the United States. 


We really come together to 
present .to the American GI 
some uncensored facts and fig- 
ures, I don’t know if you're 
aware of it here in Canada, but 
in America the news is very 
censored, 


We are continually presented 
with Johnson’s policies which 
may not be outrightly projected 
via the press, for the press is 
certainly desirous of being part 
of this great hysteria in Amer- 
ica. Therefore we do not re- 
eeive his policies either verba- 
tim or via the press uncensored 
by him. 

The GI isn’t getting facts and 
figures. He doesn’t know why 
he’s there. He only knows that 
he’s there because Johnson says, 
“You're there to fight Commu- 
nism, You're there to liberate 
people.” 


But he goes there and he sees 
that he’s denying everything, 
that he’s killing and maiming 
tens of thousands of innocent 
women and children. He sees 
this sergeant cutting off the ears 
of a Vietnamese and hanging 
them in his barracks as souve- 
nirs. 

He sees that we are slaughter- 
ing pregnant women in the 
streets. He sees that the napalm 
bombs are being used quite 
readily. Now we are using lethal 
gas for the first time since 
World War I. 


So he sees that there’s a con- 
tradiction between what John- 
son and the State Department 
is saying and what he sees. And 
so he’s confused and frustrated. 


Via Radio Stateside we try 
to bring him the facts and the 
figures so he won't be so con- 
fused; so he can weigh what 
he is and see what is really 
happening; so he can weigh 








"Basically, we're really Joe Blow Americans" 


what he’s being told at home, 
what is the resistance at home 
to the war. 

We feel that if the GI has 
facts and figures he is the best 
one to digest them, he is the 
best one to decide what to do 
with them. At no time do we 
make a conclusion what he 
should do. We do urge them to 
analyse the facts and to dis- 
associate themselves. But how 
they do it must be their own 
decision, 

NEWS: What led up to your 
entrance to Canada? What made 
you decide to come here? 
RAMSEY: We began our broad- 
casts last October. It was decid- 
ed last month that it would be 
better if one of us came out in 
the open as a spokesman for the 
group to clarify what we were. 
At that time our press coverage 
was horrible. We were Tokyo 
Rose and Lord Haw Haw; we 
were traitors, seditionists, com- 
munists, you know — financed 
by Peking and Moscow. 


So someone with at least half- 
way respectable credentials had 
to act as spokesman for the 
group. We had to explain we 
were loyal, patriotic Americans. 
We were young guys and stu- 
dents concerned about the war, 
and concerned about the increa- 
se of problems as a whole. 


So we announced in February 
at a press conference in Watts 
who we were. And from that 
time on there has been a tre- 
mendous amount of harassment, 
intimidations, and threats 
against both our families and 
our groups. 

Twice my home was broken 
into. Once my headquarters was 
raided and all my papers were 
confiscated by the FBI. When I 
drove from Watts to Los An- 
geles I was trailed all along the 
way, continually harassed, in- 
timidated. 


In fact when we tried to sleep 
on the side of the road in the 
southern states, the FBI would 
merely contact the local south- 
ern police, who hated us to be- 
gin with, because we were white 
civi) rights workers. They'd come 
and wake us up in the middle of 
the night. It was awful. 

We were parked in legal spots 
that were designated for sleep- 
ing on the side of the road. We 
were continually harassed. 

Two hours after the press con- 
ference in Watts I was arrested 
for grand theft, a traffic viola- 
tion, and a pedestrian violation. 
You know, it was just horrible 
to think such things happen in 
America. 

The American Civil Liberties 
Union came to my assistance and 
threw these things out of court. 
But they did stick me on the 
pedestrian violation: supposedly, 
I had made some sign last year 
when I crossed the street; of 
course, I had never seen the ci- 
tation, That's beside the point. 

* was advised by friends to 
get the hell out of the city, be- 
cause the tension was very, very 
bad. I was in jail under the 
jurisdiction of Colonel Parker, 
the same police chief who com- 
mitted the tremendous police 





—NEWS photos by Tony Cugliandro 


‘Canada is under a tremendous amount 
of pressure from Washington, D.C." 


brutality against our rebellion 
in Watts, 

The organizers of the Free- 
dom Fighters, who are very, 
very active in Watts, are very 
pro-latter day Malcolm X Par- 
ker was actually anxious to get 
me into his cell! 

So I went to New York and 
there was generally harassed by 
the FBI and CIA. Friends were 
intimidated, threatened, and 
finally, last week, two agents of 
the State Department approach- 
ed me and served me with a 
three page letter that stated 


Toronto to do the broadcast on 
Seven Days. 

Three days prior to leaving, 
we used a gimmick with friends 
from the group I was with in 
New York, a pacifist organiza- 
tion called The Catholic Worker. 
We would go to train stations 
and to the airports together for 
three or four days prior. They 
would go somewhere on a speech 
tour or something, and I would 
always go with them but just to 
the station. 

On the day that I departed, I 
went as if going with a friend 


'l think our grounds : 
of President Johnso: 
And if we are allowea 
sue this matter, I'm s 
be impeached.’ 


that all passports in my posses- 
sion were now cancelled, that if 
I did leave the United States I'd 
be arrested, and if I successfully 
did it, I'd be prosecuted prob- 
ably by extradition. 


Things were really getting 
hot. Only*two days prior to the 
cancellation of my passport, the 
DuBois Club had its headquart- 
ers in New York bombed. Police 
brutality remained high for a 
couple of hours against them. 


So the American Civil Liber- 
ty Union’s attorney, and my at- 
torney, who is also Staughton 
Lynd’s and Tom Hayden’s attor- 
ney, met in quite a few sessions. 
We felt that the situation was 
difficult at this time. Then I 
was invited by CBC to come to 


to see him off, but I happened 
to leave instead. 

I came into the country with- 
out any problems. 


I've digested the environment 
here and I feel the freedom here 
is much greater, but certainly 
not as great as it should be. You 
have a tremendous amount of 
pressure from Washington, DC, 
and a tremendous amount of, 
shall we say, lack of freedom of 
the press. But again I think it’s 
vested interest, 


Yet I think the atmosphere 
here is better to fight war, to 
resist war, and to urge the Can- 
adian people to use their posi- 
tion as a member of the Inter- 
national Control Commission. 
Canada has the opportunity to 
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use the violation of the 1954 
agreements on Vietnam as a 
pressure against Washington, to 
make the ICC a really function- 
ing body other than what it is 
now, where you have to fly to 
Vietnam saying, “I’ve heard 
rumors that the Geneva Agree- 
ments have been violated.” 
NEWS: Did the State Depart- 
ment give any reason as to why 
your passport was-cancelled, or 
did they simply say, ‘Your pass- 
port is cancelled?” 

RAMSEY: No. The State De- 
partment always finds some rea- 
son, somehow. 

NEWS: What did they find? 
RAMSEY: To quote it speci- 
fically, I would say “prejudicial 
to the security and the foreign 
policies of the American govern- 
ment.” Now that is illegal; that’s 
too ambiguous a term. 

I have never violated a law 
in the United States, I have 
never committed a crime, I have 
never even violated the usage 
of my passport, as did, say 
Staughton Lynd and Tom Hay- 
den. So it is without constitu- 
tional grounds. 

It’s the first time it’s ever 
been done, that is, the denial of 
Passport and free travel because 
one has dissented, because one 
has advocated a certain view 
contrary to his government's. 
It's unfair to the citizens of the 
US. 

It’s very indicative of the 
growing denial of the citizens 
of America, the growing denial 
or suppression of the peace 
movement. We have Staughton 
Lynd, Tom Hayden, Michael 
Meyerson; then we have the Du- 
Bois Club that was attacked two 
days before my passport was 
cancelled. 

I think we're seeing a real 
growing psychosis in America 
Unquestionably, America has a 
neurotic society. Whether it can 
yet be classified as psychotic, 
I do not know. 

NEWS; In other words, those 
who stick to the constitution are 
being shot down by the State 
Department. 

RAMSEY: Precisely. And I 
think this comes very strongly 
from Johnson, whom I think is 
a very unique individual in 
American history. 

There is now a movement 
abreast for his impeachment, I 
don’t know if you know the 
structure of our government, 
but we have congressional dis- 
tricts where a certain amount 
of names on a petition permits 
that district’s congressmen to 
place a motion before Congress 
for an impeachment of the Pres- 
ident of the United States. A 
movement is now abreast to do 


And there's a motion abreast 
now in the Berkeley congres- 
sional district, where Bob Sheer, 
who is one of the editors of 
Ramparts magazine, is running 
for congress, So we have three 
different congressional district 
where we are trying to get this. 

Certainly the chances are 
very nil with the lack of free- 
dom. But, if we have the free- 
dom which we desire to have, 
at least it ean be brought to the 
floor in the house of representa- 
tives. 

If it can be brought. to the 
American people for debate, to 
show why and how this man is 
committing war crimes and 
crimes against humanity unpre- 
cedented by any other man in 
American history, by a man who 
shows great analogy to, say 
Adolf Hitler. 

And we can tie in here also 
why Radio Stateside came from 
Watts and why we found a 
great deal of dissent against 
Johnson and his policy. Right 
percent of the American GI's in 
VietNam are Afro-American. 
But yet sixteen percent of those 
involved in casualities are Afro- 
American. So obviously some- 
where along the line there’s a 
great deal of prejudice in the 
assignment of individuals. 
NEWS: You mean the officers 
telling them “You go up to the 
front lines!” and “You take this 
rough patrol?” 

RAMSEY: Yes. Simply be- 
eause he’s an Afro-American. 

We have in Watts a tremend- 
ous amount of increase in cof- 
fins that are coming back from 
Vietnam. Twice what the Cau- 
easians have. So I think this is 
a tremendous problem, 

We are continually receiving 
letters from black GI's in Viet- 
nam, who are asking why they 
should go to Vietnam to liberate 
the Vietnamese people when 
they have to riot in the streets 
to liberate themselves. Why 
should they come over and 
deny liberty to the coloured 
people when they themselves 
are coloured? 

There’s a growing awareness 
of the identification of the 
whole tone of the struggle. 
That is, the chap in Harlem and 
in Watts and in the segregated 
towns in the south identify very 
strongly with the struggles in 
Latin America and in Africa 
and in Asia. The Afro-American 
is probably one of the most sus- 
ceptible individuals to motivate 
himself and his people to iiber- 
ation, 

I think this is one of the key 
reasons we beamed our broad- 
casts from Watts because we are 
originally from Watts. It is our 
home. And, we feel a_ great 


; for the impeachment 
on is very, very valid. 
.d the freedom to pur- 
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that in the United States. 

Only once before has it been 
attempted, and those were on 
much less grounds. They were 
moral, shall we say personality, 
grounds, other than truly con- 
stitutional grounds or morality, 
such as the slaughter of inno- 
cent people and the violation of 
international law and the tre- 
mendous hypocrisy which is 
presented by the United States. 

I think our grounds for the 
impeachment of Mr. Johnson is 
very, very valid. And if we are 
allowed the freedom to pursue 
this matter, I’m sure Mr. John- 
son will be impeached. 

We have this motion abreast 
in Waits. We have this motion 
abreast in the congressional dis- 
trict of New York in the Bowery. 


sure Mr. Johnson will 


identification with the struggle 
in Vietnam. 

NEWS: Do you think this idea 
of more coffins coming home 
has had much effect on the re- 
cent second riot? 

RAMSEY: Certainly indirect- 
ly. All of this is adding to the 
problem in Watts. Concerning 
the effect of Radio Stateside, 
we can tie this in to the point 
of the recent Watts riots. 

We do know that the Ameri- 
ean GI is going to listen to the 
broadeasts. We do know that he 
is listening to us so much that 
the State Department has issued 
a memorandum that it is for- 
bidden to listen to us. 

NEWS: Allied soldiérs used to 
listen to Lord Haw. Haw and 
Tokyo Rose for a laugh. Do you 


think the situation is different 
in Vietnam? 

RAMSEY: I'd say that eight 
out of ten who listen to our 
broadcasts listen to it out of 
mockery or out of spite and 
some form of hating, But I 
would say that one out of those 
two is sympathetic, and the 
other person is moved and real- 
ly has his conscience examined 
and does analyse the facts and 
figures. 

So we're actually reaching 
and motivating at least 10% of 
those American GI's. That’s a 
tremendous percentage. 

We know there has been a 
vast increase in conscientious 
objector applications from GI's 
in Vietnam, Now that takes guts 
— to be on the battlefield and 
yet to apply for conscientious 
objector status, 

NEWS: What can they do be- 
sides seeking conscientious ob- 
jector status? 

RAMSEY: There are many 
things they ean do and this is 
why we leave it up to them to 
decide. They are there and they 
can decide. 

What can they do? 

They can begin to shoot over 
heads of the NLF soldiers or 
they can go continually on sick 
leave or they can just lay down 
their arms and say, “I refuse to 
fight, Period.” Or they can do it 
through legal channels and ap- 
ply for CO status or they can go 
on fast in protest of the war. 

A great deal of moral and 
legal assistanee is available — 
there are groups now being set 
up to advise legally on how 
these people can disassociate 
themselves. So they’re getting 
support. We're motivating them 
to peace and to disassociate 
themselves. 

At the same time we're giving 
them the moral and legal sup- 
port they need, to do this. There 
are guys back home who Say, 
we love you, we need you, we’re 
concerned about you, we don’t 
want you dead, we don’t want 
you involved in this senseless 
war of slaughter, 

But when you make the de- 
cision to try to make peace, we 
will help and assist you. And 
this means a hell of a lot to a 
guy out there on the battlefield, 
a hell of a lot. 


NEWS: What have you done 
in other countries? Do you still 
consider yourself American? 
RAMSEY: Most certainly. 
Most definitely, I consider my- 
self a loyal, patriotic American. 
I’m a veteran, I have served my 
country, I’m a registered Re- 
publican. Don’t ask me why. I’ve 
been asked that before. I only 
reply, “Why not? It’s camp.” 

Unquestionably, I'm a loyal 
American. But I feel that every- 
ene who is concerned, who is 
aware, of the struggle of hu- 
manity for the poor and for 
health. must engage themselves 
in their battles and must identi- 
fy himself. As I spent 814 years 
in Indochina and in Thailand 
and different countries of the 
Far East, I hate to see the suf- 
fering that these people are liv- 
ing under, I hate to see the 
slaughter by the rich people and 
later my own country. 

In 1963 I left the United 
States because I felt I had to do 
more than earry a picket sign 
for CORE, or march for SNCC. 
So I went to Africa to become 
involved in the black emergence 
struggle over there. I travelled 
across north-east and central 
Africa, living as the people liv- 
ed, with them, learning their 
languages, and always trying to 
adapt to them as much as possi- 
ble — this is not easy to do for 
Americans, because Americans 
aren’t really liked there. 

But we heard about the Zan- 
zibar revolution developing and 
decided to become involved in 
it before it was ostracized as 
another Cuba. On my passport 
I have a couple of names of 
countries I couldn’t go to (my 
passport is filled with names 
of countries Americans can't 
go to). 

I became involved in the Zan- 
zibar revolution in East Africa 
and did regular broadcasts on 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Ramsey coni’d. ... Am | a communist? No. 


behalf of the revolution there 
against the policies of the Amer- 
ican government, which I feel 
are very strongly anti-liberation 
and are very neocolonialist and 
neoimperialist. So I had no 
choice but to object to the poli- 
cies of my government in 
Africa, 

On my return from Zanzibar 
I was arrested by the CIA in 
Nairobi, Kenya, again violating 
the sovereignty of a country 
which is a developing country, 
and placed on a plane for New 
York. I jumped plane and re- 
ceived assistance from Bertrand 
Russell in London and remained 
there for four months. 

I was then invited by Presi- 
dent Ben Bella to go to Al- 
geria and work in a_ hospital 
there and do radio broadcasts 
for Algiers. I readily accepted 
that offer . 

So I was for many months 
in Algiers, working and doing 
interviews with Che Guevera 
and Malcolm X and Mahomed 
Babu and Sepet Nekruvian, 
Weinstreiger, Mozambique re- 
bellion troops and some of the 
troops from Angola — a total 
cross-section — a tremendous 
opportunity for me to become 
much more aware of what was 
happening. I was able to get 
a much better historic compre- 
hension. 

And two weeks before the in- 
vasion of Stanleyville by the 
mercenaries, I was flown with 
the Algerian parties to Stanley- 


ville and did radio broadcasts 
in Stanleyville on behalf of the 
Stanleyville Liberation Troops. 
I left there just before the in- 
vasion of the mercenaries ac- 
companied by the American 
government — American planes 
were used — and returned to 
Algiers in the latter part of 
1964. 

I was arrested there and 
thrown in prison for 444 months 
by the secret police of Boume- 
diene. I stayed there. until 
May 1965, when I returned to 
the States. There’s a lot of his- 
tory of being involved with lib- 
eration movements. 

NEWS: Would you say your 
training in medicine has helped 
you in your work ? 

RAMSEY: I’m a _ psychologist 
(Ph.D), but I have medical 
training and am qualified to 
treat as a doctor of medicine. 
My specialty is psychology and 
I'm certain this did a great deal 
to allow me to comprehend so- 
cial systems. 

When I worked in those coun- 
tries I was more able to become 
aware of the feeling of the peo- 
ple and I could see more of the 
hypocrisy of my own society 
and the hypocrisy of the pooch- 
er carosh idea. I would cer- 
tainly say my education, envi- 
ronment, and my continual de- 
sire to get involved have aided 
me a great deal in seeing some 
problems more clearly. 

But I do not feel that I have 
arrived at any great dogma, at 
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any great ideas to propogate. 
Right now we're involved in 
what is the most effect protest 
against the war and also invol- 
ved in the group I am chairman 
of in Watts called “Freedom 
Fighters”, that is, a pro-latter 
day Malcolm X group (meaning 
the Malcolm X who returned 
from Mecca converted to the 
true Islam religion and convert- 
ed to the idea that black and 
white could work together). 
This is the type of activity 
we are involved in in Watts. 
These activities — the State 
Department has. certainly at- 
tempted to deny it any effec- 
tive voice of dissent, as we are 
probably one of the most effec- 
tive voices opening against the 
big power structure in Washing- 
ton DC, black ghettos and the 
relationship to the war mongers 
in Washington DC, in relation- 
ship to the world and the lib- 
eration struggle of the world. 
As we are effective there, we 
are being singled out and there 
is a great deal of harassment 
involved there. 
NEWS: Harassment by official 
or non-official sources? 


RAMSEY: It depentds on the 
persons involved. I have been 
accosted on the street by cer- 
tain individuals who called me 
certain names. 


But generally speaking, when 
I had an opportunity to present 
what we were doing, to them, 
and had the opportunity to meet 
the people, they are much more 
objective and much more ra- 
tional in their reactions to Ra- 
dio Stateside. 

You can’t really raise any ob- 
jection to Radio Stateside be- 
cause it’s a patriotic move on 
behalf of lives, on behalf of 
GI's. I would say, generally, that 
some of the American troops are 
very concerned about what 
we're doing, concerned to the 
point of support. But there are 
always lunatics who attack you. 

There have been harassments 
of this nature, particularly on 
my parents, getting crosses 
burnt in front of their house. 
In fact my grandmother lives in 
a white suburban neighbour- 
hood, which is strongly KKK 
oriented, just outside of Los 
Angeles and it has been so bad 
that now we have had to send 
Freedom Fighters, Afro-Amer- 


When In 
Ride a 


icans, in from Watts, to stand 
24 hours a day guard in this 
white community which is se- 
gregated. 

This has caused some of a 
stir because here we have blacks 
guarding a white person in a 
white ghetto. But I think there’s 
a great deal of loyalty that 
people have extended to us and 
Radio Stateside. 


NEWS: How do your parents 
feel about you ? 
RAMSEY: My parents are 


strong southern segregationists, 


very strong conservative and 
they totally disowned me by 
1963, when I went to Africa. 


In fact, when the press called 
to inquire about my activities, 
they would say that they had 
no son. But, when I did return, 
I established a rapport with 
them so that now they say they 
have sort of a — kooky son. 
NEWS: They regard you as just 
a grown up teenager? 
RAMSEY: No, they happen to 
realize that what we're doing is 
very constructive, and this has 
been a step forward in my rela- 
tionship with them. We're not 
only protesting, we offer a cons- 
tructive plan for change, a cons- 
tructive plan for bringing about 
a better society. 

Although they do disagree 
with the end result, what we are 
trying to achieve, they do res- 
pect my individually and the 
methods that I’m using. 

NEWS: Just what are you try- 
ing to achieve? 

RAMSEY: Right now we're 
concerned with peace in Viet- 
nam. We're concerned about 
self-determination of the black 
people in America. We're con- 
cerned about the liberation 
struggle of all people in the 
world. 

We think that if people are 
educated, if people have an op- 
portunity for self-determination, 
and liberation, they themselves 
can decide what form of govern- 
ment and society they want. This 
is all I ask. Liberation and free- 
dom for all people. 

There are people who are de- 
nied the right to choose their 
own form of life, their own form 
of society, We must fight for 
them. This is one reason I'm 
here in Quebec. I identify very 
strongly with the French Cana- 
dian in Quebec, and I feel, as 


has been my case in any coun- 
try that I’ve been in, that what 
is taking place here is similar 
in many forms to the liberation 
struggles in other countries. 


People are much more free, 
shall we say, much more com- 
radely, here in Quebec. 

NEWS: What do you plan to do 
if you’re granted political asy- 
lum? 

RAMSEY: First, I plan o apply 
at some of the hospitals to do 
work. I will continue my broad- 
easts here. I've begun to work 
with some of the groups here in 
Quehec. 

NEWS: Such as? 

RAMSEY: Well, anyone who is 
desirous of self-determination, 
NEWS: Are you an internation- 
alist, or are yau simply trying 
to see that people’s rights are 
respected all over the world. 
RAMSEY: Well, I believe at the 
beginning stages you have to 
have governments to maintain 
freedom, to allow a society to 
develop to the point where it 
can be without a government. I 
think Jefferson was very right 
when he said, “The best govern- 
ment is the least government.” 

But we must have a transi- 
tional stage. Some remarks have 
been made in your House of 
Commons, that I should not in- 
terfere in the internal affairs of 
the Canadian people. But I have 
interfered in the internal affairs 
of all five continents and I will 
continue to do so because the 
right to liberation is an inter- 
national right upheld by the 
United Nations. 

There can be no _ national 
boundaries or subjugation or 
denial of culture and freedom, 
because I think everyone, re- 
gardless of their nationality, 
must become involved with 
other people. 

NEWS: Do you have any poli- 
tical affiliations outside the Re- 
publican Party? 

RAMSEY; None whatsoever. I 
belong to no organizations ex- 
cept as chairman of the Free- 
dom Fighters. And I do belong 
to the veterans and reservists to 
end the war in Vietnam in New 
York. I’m also on the standing 
committee of the National Co- 
ordinating committee, in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. The basic ques- 
tion — am I a communist? No. 
Have I ever been one? No. 
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Duff report: students must have 
voice or rebellion will result 


McDonough’s reaction 


By BOB CZERNY 


In a milieu of growing social concern, empowered by 
increasing strength in rapidly increasing numbers, and 
flexing these muscles in disturbing fashion, yet always 
bearing his primary and heavy burden — study, today’s 
university student finds himself desperately trying to act 
and react as responsibly as possible in as many areas as 
possible. The Loyola Dean of Students points out that it 
is sometimes impossible for the student to personally 


represent himself. 


The Duff report urges the 
opening of channels for stu- 
dents to participate in the form- 
ing campus policies, But reas- 
sessment is necessary on each 
campus, to tailor these new 
ideas to actual size and atti- 
tudes. Father McDonough SJ, 
Dean of Students, talks about 
the recent trends as they apply 
to Loyola. 


“A good and realistic system 
is built not on rights but on co- 
operation between zones of en- 
deavyour and_ responsibility,” 
he said. “As such many groups 
are involved. It is by now con- 


ceded generally that students 
are one of these groups, that 


they must be involved in uni- 
versity decisions. 

“The question on representa- 
tion is no longer ‘if’ or ‘what’, 
but ‘who’.” 

The exact character of stu- 
dent representation is still 
clouded. Fr. McDonough empha- 
sizes it will be beyond the 
realm of policy-deciding. 

“Since student representation 
will be very small, the student 
veting decision will have little 


» or no effect in Senate or Board 


on the final outcome. 

“However, what is important 
is the communications aspect: 
when decisions are to be made, 
the mind and prevalent opinion 
of the student body can be 
brought to the attention of 
those making major innovations 
in student life. 

“Almost every critique on 
Berkeley conceded that the 
Major cause was lack of com- 
munication between the think- 
ings of the faculty-administra- 
tion and of the student body as 
a collectivity. The Board of 
Regenis at Berkeley felt that 
the business of education had 
nothing to do with student 
government and student activi- 
ties. As a consequence, when a 
problem of campus privilege 
arose, the changing value struc- 
ture in the students’ mind was 
completely ignored.” 

The size of the university 
eommunity has led to actions 


like the strike of Fine Arts stu- 
dents for attention. As the 
Dean explained, “The enorm- 
ous number of students in high- 
er education has given rise to a 


new social phenomenon, the 
organized student bargaining 
body.” 


Father McDonough thinks 
that it is most natural for stu- 
dents to represent students. “But 
is a student capable of fulfilling 
this role?’ he asks; and why 
does Duff specify a non-stu- 
dent? 

“The most obvious choice is 
the student,’’ claims Fr. Me- 
Donough. “Students get tre- 
mendous training in government 


and parliamentary procedure. 
Duff acknowledges that they 


are capable of making far more 
responsible decisions than 
people have realized. 

“At Loyola, students already 
sit on all non-academic com- 
miitees.” 

But many disadvantages hurt 
the student’s position as repre- 
sentative. Many people think 
that a student would be imma- 
ture and unable to cope with 
the wide range of university 
topics, including finance. Others 
are completely unwilling to 
listen to a student. With yearly 
changes of SAC directorate and 
committee memberships the 
eontinuity of committee is con- 
tinually being broken — also by 
absenteeism because of the 
work load and resignation be- 
cause of marks. They are seldom 
available for summer meetings. 

“I have found that student 
‘representatives’ often end up 
reflecting themselves alone. 
There is sometimes a split in 
personality or responsibility. 

A member of the faculty 
elected by the students is also 
not ideal. “They are nice coun- 
sellors, they’re concerned,” says 
the Father. 

The Duff report has opened 
a large door — the width of a 
small crack, The university com- 
munity must examine this tenu- 
ous sunbeam and magnify it 
until it illumines the whole 
system. 


The long hot 
summer nights 
are coming ... 


Be busy then? 


Try killing them by 
working on the Handbook 
for nothing 


Contact ; : 
Henry Sobotka (482-7194) or Kev O'Donnell (521-4973) 








Brief calls 
for revisions 


OTTAWA (CUP) — The Duff- 
Berdahl report on university 
government in Canada has warn- 
ed that student rebellions are 
possible if students are not given 
a voice in university government. 

The report, issued March 18, 
recommends a revised structure 
and function for both boards and 
senates of Canadian universities. 

University boards of governors 
should consist of no more than 25 
members with more varied re- 
presentation of the community 
than at present, the report says. 
There should be effective faculty 
representation, as well as a non- 
student elected by students. 

The report condemns the pre- 
sent practice of self-perpetuation 
of boards, and asks an increase 
in joint senate-board activities. 

The senate, controlling. acade- 
mic matters, should be limited to 
50 members of whom the maj- 
ority should be elected faculty 
representatives, the report sug- 
gests. It should have power to 
make resolutions on all topics, 
including financial matters. 

In a section devoted to the role 
of students, the report strongly 
urges their inclusion in the 
making of university decisions, 
through joint committees and 
through representation on the 
senate, as well as on the board. 

The 87-page report, which tock 
a year’s study of 35 Canadian 
universities and colleges, is the 
work of Sir James Duff, formerly 
vice-chancellor of the University 
of Durham, and Professor Robert 
Berdahl, a political scientist and 
expert in university government 
at San Francisco State College. 


‘Totally inadequate’ 


The long-awaited Duff-Berdahl] Report recommends 
“a revised structure and function” in Canadian University 
Government but, as far as Peter Maloney is concerned, it 


totally missed the boat. 


“It's a mice report — but al- 
most totally inadequate: it fails 
to deal with the philosophy of the 
university, and instead, seems 
to be merely the consensus of a 
group of worry-wart administra- 
tors afraid of minor Berkeleys on 
Canadian campuses. 


“All of their recommendations 
are orientated towards relieving 
so-called unhealthy tensions in 
the university, and thus fail to 
deal with basic problems.” 





This is Michel Gagnon the 
new Vice-president for 
External Affairs. He was 
appointed by newly elect- 
ed SAC President Peter 
Maloney. Steve Sims is the 
new Secretary. 
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The SAC president feels that 
the Senate should hold the real 
power in educational policy and 
be composed of a majority of 
faculty members and a minority 
of students, both of these groups 
elected by their peers. 

The Board of Governors should 
consider Senate decisions in the 
light of financing. 

Furthermore, the Duff Report 
recommends that university 
presidents receive their position 
by appointment and for indefinite 
terms. 

However, Maloney feels that the 
facutly and students ought to 
elect their président subject to 
the approval of Senate and the 
Board. 


The Report takes steps in the 
right direction but ‘‘doesn’t even 
discuss the question of whether 
the faculty association and the 
student association should be au- 
tonomous pressure groups, or, 
alternative integral part of de- 
cision-making process.” 

Commenting further upon elee- 
tions in the administration arm 
of the university, Maloney ac- 
knowledged that ‘‘these activities 
would be disrupting but at the 
same time healthy-people saying 
where they want to go. 

Even if the result was a radical 
course by present standards, no 
image would be hurt; for the uni- 
versity is a community of learn- 
ing, almost the intellectual wing 
of society. As such, the only 
image is the degree of scholar- 
ship. 
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Vanier visits tonight 


Governor General Vanier 
will be honored this eve- 
ning at a private dinner 
party given by Father 
President and the Board of 
Governors. 


The event will 


the Diamond 


commemorate 
His 
from 


Jubilee of 
Excellency’s graduation 

Loyola, Coinciding 
the 70th 
foundation of the College. 


with this is 


anniversary of the 
The Governor General will be 
accompanied by his wife, Ma- 
dame Vanier. 


The dinner is to commence at 


7.00 p.m. in Hingston Hall. It 
will be attended by a selected 
cross-section of the Montreal 


business world. In all. 50 couples 
have been invited. 

His Excellency is expected to 
give a short after dinner speech. 
Mr, Dorance, Director of Devel- 
opment maintained that he did 
not know what the Governor Gen- 
eral would speak on. He pre- 
sumed however, the visiting 
alumnus would center his talk 
around Loyola, 
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Loyola duo awarded 
Wilson fellowships 


By LEN MACDONALD 


“It came as a complete surprise. The odds against me 
were very high.”’ This was the reaction of Jim Hassinger, 
a graduate of Loyola College last year, upon learning that 
he had been awarded one of the 1408 Woodrow Wilson 
Fellowships for graduate studies early last week. 


Plischke, a 
student at 
Loyola, each 2,000 
dollars full the 
Canadian or American University 
of their choice. The fellowships 


Michael 
year Science 
will 


He and 
fourth 
receive 


plus tuition to 


are designed to defer expenses 
during the first year of graduate 


studies. 


The 
Fellowship 


Wilson 
Foundation is 
ported by the Ford Foundation, 


Woodrow National 


sup- 


which this year set aside a total 
million dollars for grants 
of this sort. An 
foundation, 96 Wilson Fellowships 


of 5.7 
international 


were awarded this year to de- 
serving senior students across 
Canada, 

The purpose of these fellow- 


ships “is to discover and en- 
courage future college teachers’’. 
although there is no stipulation 


that the recipient must teach 
after his graduate studies are 
completed. 


Heading the list of Canadian 
colleges is the University of 
Toronto with 27 elected fellows, 
followed by McGill University and 
the University of Manitoba with 
8 awards apiece. 


Mr. Hassinger holds a Bachelor 
of Arts degree (Honours English) 
from Loyola and is currently an 
instructor with the English De- 
partment here. When asked about 
his plans, he replied, “I have 
sent applications to several Amer- 
ican universities. If I am ac- 
cepted, I would like to go to the 
University of Southern California 
next year to study drama with 
their Communications Arts fa- 
culty. It has one of the best Com- 
munications faculties in North 
America and the courses offered 
are exactly what I want.”’ He is 
still uncertain as to what he will 
do after he has completed work 
on his Master’s degree. ‘But 
teaching is a strong possibility.” 


Mr. Plischke is finishing his 
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James Hassinger 


fourth year of study towards a 
Bachelor of Science degree 
(Honours Physics), He also ex- 
pressed surprise at the announce- 
ment. “The representative of the 
Foundation implied that the 
awards were very difficult to 
get. I didn’t think I would get 
passed the interview.’’ Michael 
will attend Yale next year to 
work on his Masters of Science 
degree in theoretical Physics. 


Two other applicants from 


Loyola, Thomas Kuiper and 
Ronald Smith received honour- 
able mention for Physics and 
Mathematics respectively. 


SALE 
SALE 


@ EVERY BOOK IN THE 
SHOP IS ON SALE! 


@®@ THOUSANDS OF 
BOOKS YOU WERE 
GOING TO BUY 
SOMEDAY ANYWAY. 


@® 10% OFF TEXTS AND 
30% OFF EVERY- 
THING ELSE. 


@ COME EARLY BEFORE 
YOUR PROFESSORS 
GET HERE! 


BROWSER’S 
BOOKSHOP 


SHERBROOKE AT WESTMORE 


nder the 
Tower 


with Allannah Murphy 


today 

@ Désormais, a student-owned French newspaper, will be on sale 
today in Philosopher’s Circle at a cost of $.15. This is a newspaper 
which presents an objective view-point of happenings in Quebec. 

@ Cinema ’66 continues tonight. Tickets can be purchased at the 
door of the Main Auditorium at a cost of $.75. 

@ Board of Publications party will be held in the COTC mess this 
evening beginning at 8.00 p.m. All those who are connected with either 
the News, Review, Directory, Handbook, or Amphora are invited. 

sunday, march 27 

@ The Loyola Commerce Society holds its annual Commerce 

Banquet at 7.00 p.m. at the Chalet Bar B. Q. Cost is $2.50. 
monday, march 28 

@ The Loyola Music Department sponsors three concerts in the 
next two weeks. March 28, at 7.00 p.m. in the Hingston Hall Lounge, 
“The McGill Brass Ensemble’’. Monday, April 4 at 12 noon in the 
Main Auditorium, ‘Cleveland Heights Concert Band’. The third 
presentation will be Wednesday, April 6, in the College Chapel. The 
Loyola Brass Ensemble’s “Organ and Brass’’. 

tuesday, march 29 

@ The Philosophy Discussion Club presents ‘“Man and God”, a 
panel discussion concerning the Fate Theme as it occurs in Sophocles’ 
“Oedipus the King’’, at 7.00 p.m. in the Vanier Auditorium. 

* * * 

The Science Students Association requests that all students who 
do not need the facilities of the Science Library for long periods of 
time refrain from using it. Due to exam pressure Science Students 
require the use of this place and its reference books. 

* *% % 

In an election turnout of 392 voters (that’s 36% of those eligible) 
Arts students last week elected Hugh Craigen vice-president of the 
Loyola Art Society. 





* * * 

The Administration of Loyola College announces that it will hold 
its annual examination event beginning April 18th. All students are in- 
vited to participate as rumour hath it that this may prove to be a 
rewarding experience. 

* * * 

Last week, a new constitution for the Science Students Associa- 
tion was voted on by the Sciencemen and was accepted. Campaigning 
for executive positions of the reorganized society began almost im- 
mediately, the teams of Kieran-Tremblay and Tatasciore-Lukaweski 
competing for office. Friday’s election climaxed the campaign, as the 
Science students, for the first time in two years went to the polls. 
Michael Kieran and André Tremblay were elected President and 
Vice-President respectively, as a result of the voting. 

* *~% * 

Lessons from a leapin’ leprechaun: David didn’t dare display his 
gruesome green garment’s glare, after little leprechauns leapt low and 
high, harassing his happy home. Shocked students surveyed the 
structure, sighing sentimentally. Then the thorough painters came 
and cleaned it with consecutive strokes from soggy surreptitious 
brushes ... ? 

% * + 

Canadian Library Week is March 28th- April 2nd. Know what 
that means ? That means that all overdue library books can be re- 
turned without a fine. Students are therefore requested to bring back 
any books they have been hoarding. 

* * + 


Locks and property should be removed from lockers no later 
than June 10th; otherwise the locks will be removed and property 
confiscated. Excessive damage to any locker will be charged to the 
student responsible. <n 


Don't Forget 
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Report probes 
student means 


OTTAWA (CUP) — The 
Canada Student Means Sur- 
vey, over a year in prepar- 
ation, has produced its first 
report. 

The result of a $40,000 
project by the Canadian 
Union of Students and the 
Dominion Bureau of .Statis- 
tics, the report is based on a 
survey of 10 per cent of all 
students in Canada made in 
February 1965. 


The report gives new informa- 


Miller settles into his 


IVOR TAKES OVER: The new SAC treasurer, Ivor B. 
ition as his predecessor, Marek 


tion of the financial situation of 
Canadian students, as well as 
confirming the unrepresentative 
makeup of the present student 
body. 

The average student budget of 
$1,677 is spent as follows: 35 per- 
cent on fees and supplies; 25 
percent on room and board; and 
30 percent on such expenses as 
clothing, travel and recreation. 

These figures average the 41 
percent of students who live with 
parents together with the 25 


percent in residence, the 26 per- 
cent in rented quarters, and the 
6 percent of married students. 





Domars'i. happily bids it farewell. 


Maloney 
reacts 
fo survey 


The first report of the CUS- 
DBS Student Means Survey 
drew some laconic comments 
from SAC President Peter Ma- 
loney. 


“Basically it confirms what a 
lot of people have known for 
a long time: that those who get 
to university are not extremely 
poverty-stricken.” On the other 
hand, he went on, the sufvey’s 
work is not completed. 


“A much more. expensive, 
more extensive cross - analysis 
has to be done, but it’s being 
held up by lack of funds.” 


An obvious interpretation of 
the class-financial biases in 
higher education is the progres- 
sive creation. of a “university 
class.” This is very dangerous, 
according to Maloney — ‘‘People 
should be judged on what they 
ean get out of university, what 
they can contribute, not by 
Daddy’s pocketbook.” 

Maloney is pessimistic about 
the outcome of the report. “Al- 
though the federal government 
may very well again increase its 
per capital university grant, the 
money comes to Quebec as a 
lump sum. We have no assur- 
ance that it will be used for 
education rather than for the 
improvement of highways, or 
other such projects.” 

An interesting sidelight to the 
report is the light it casts on the 
“brain-drain” of university grad- 
uates to the United States and 
other countries. 

Of the 23 percent of students 
who plan to seek post-graduate 
degrees, only 45 percent are plan- 
ning to study in Canada, most of 
the rest being undecided. 


Further reports are expected 
to deal with a more detailed anal- 
ysis of correlations between the 
various factors. 

The Survey shows that 33 per- 
cent of student funds come from 
the family, while 36 percent come 
from personal earnings and sav- 
ings, 17 percent from loans and 9 
percent from bursaries and schol- 
arships. 

It provides iron-clad substan- 
tiation on the fact, shown by DBS 
statistics three years ago, that 
11 percent of students come from 
the highest-earning 1.2 percent 
of Canadian families while only 
28 percent of students come 
from the lowest-earning 54 per- 
cent of parents. 

But the survey, limited to 
students now in university, does 
not deal with reasons why qual- 
ified young people do not enter 
university. For this, one must 
still rely on the Atkinson Study in 
1962, which showed that 52 per- 
cent of Ontario Grade 13 students 
not going on to university would 
have done so if larger bursaries 
were available. 

It shows that 48 percent of stu- 
dents’ fathers come from busi- 
ness and professional groups 
comprising 23 percent of the 
population, while only 35 percent 
come from the “blue-collar” 64 
percent. 

Parental education shows up as 
another factor in the Survey: 19 
percent of students come from 
the 5 percent of families headed 
by a university graduate, while 
49 percent of all students come 
from the top 23 percent of fam- 
ilies by level of education. 

Summer jobs are held by 82 
percent of students, yielding 
Savings averaging $418. In addi- 
tion, 22 percent hold part-time 
jobs during the academic year. 


Congratulations 


LOYOLA 
GRADS 


BROWN & RYAN 
LTD. 


300 St. Sacrement 
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Quinn heads solo ‘67 carnival 


Loyola will got it alone for 
Carnival ‘67! 

With an-expected student en- 
rollment next year of over 3,000 
at Loyola alone, a Tri-college 


carnival which could accom- 
modate every student wishing 
to go will be virtually im- 
possible. 


Tickets will be sold only for 
individual events. There will be 


no special pass, as there was 
this year. 
Carnival Committee head is 


Cass Quinn; his vice-chairman, 
Pierre Mineau. 

Although Carnival "66 made 
a $1,000 profit, the affair was 












TICKETS: ON SALE AT THE DOOR 


marred by administrative foul- 
ups. Quinn emphasizes that 
Carnival ‘67 will be character- 
ized by professionalism from 
beginning to end. No profit is 
foreseen. 

More variety and ae de- 
emphasis on ‘“‘animal dances” is 
part of the projected plan. 

The Carnival will open, Wed- 
nesday. February Ist with a big- 
name variety show, and the 
crowning of the queen. 

Friday’s Day-up-North which 
provided this year’s biggest 
headache is in for some major 
changes. To keep the cost down, 
a ski location nearer to Mont- 


CINEMA ‘66 


THE SECOND ANNUAL BEST OF THE NFB 





TONIGHT MARCH 25 — DON OWEN NIGHT 


Speaker: DON OWEN — NFB Producer and Director 
The Films: YOU DON’T BACK DOWN 


SPECIAL FEATURE: 


NOBODY WAVED GOODBYE 


STARRING 


PETER KASTNER and JULIE BIGGS 


. ' 


"... joltingly contemporary...’ 


"... fresh, lively, Spontaneous ... 
the acting is a pleasure” 


— Toronto Star 
". .. freshest film of the year... 


rarely has such sense of truth 
come over in a film about teenagers 


— New York Herald Tribune 


— New York Film Festival 


real will be chosen. Written 
contracts will be made with the 
bus companies to insure that 
highway coaches will be pro- 
vided. Penalty clauses will be 
incorporated to prevent buses 
from showing up late, leaving 
before they're supposed to, etc. 

The Carnival will close with 
the Sno-Ball which will prob- 
ably be held at some location 
other than a Montreal hotel. 
Quinn wants to be certain that 


there will be ample room to 
accommodate 2,500 couples. 
Place Bonaventure and the 


Show Mart are two of the places 
under consideration. 





















ONE NIGHT .75 





You’re in — 


when you’re out 
ona HONDA 


HONDA — the Go Go Cycle of our 
time and now is the time to go with 


HONDA. 


A variety of exciting models to 
choose from featuring instant 

starting, amazing manoeuverability, 
lively cruising speed — 200 miles 


a gallon,- 

3 or 4 speed 
transmission, 

4 cycle 
overhead 

cam engine, 
automatic 
clutch, optional 
push button 
starter and safe, - 
quick-stopping 
brakes. 


Plus Looks ! 
Handsome 
styling and 
gleaming finish. 





Minimum, maintenance and low in- 
surance rates plus an easy payment 
plan make the HONDA a must for 
students and professors alike — even 


"drop-outs". 


Drop in at your favourite dealer — 
Priced from $310.00 up. 























‘67 CARNIVAL EXECUTIVE: Chairman Cassidy Quinn on 
the left, and his assistant Pierre Mineau, confidently 
begin planning next year's troubles. 


Congratulations 
Grads ‘66 


Spicers 


THE POSTER PEOPLE 


The 1966 Graduation Ball 
FINAL DEADLINE FOR TICKETS 
FRIDAY, APRIL Ist 


Last date to buy tickets at the reduced 
price of $15.00. After this date the 
price reurns to $20.00. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 15th 


LAST DATE TO PURCHASE TICKETS 


From April 4th to April 15th, students can 
purchase regular priced tickets with a $2.00 
deposit, the remainder to be paid before the 
dance 































Need a hand? Money to help you through 


university, on- liberal terms through our University 
Tuition Loans. Longer than usual periods for repay- 
ment. Talk over your problem with any Royal manager; 
he'll do everything possible to “see you through”. 


& 
ROYAL BANK 


Students 


study 


Mental health 


A student committee sponsored 
by the Canadian Union Students 
(CUS) has been set up at Loyola 
to examine the problem of stud- 
ent mental health. The group is 
one in a chain of research pro- 
grams being established on cam- 
puses across Canada in prepara- 
tion for the coming CUS con- 
ference. 


The general theme of the con- 
gress, to be held in early Sept- 
ember, will be “Identity and 
Anxiety: Crisis of a Student Gen- 
eration. 


The committee is composed of 
15 students under the direction of 
chairman Wally Myhal. Cooper- 
ating with them are the guidance 
counsellor, Major Hale, Psychol- 
ogy Prof. Edwards and Prof, 
Kane of the Sociology depart- 
ment. 

Myhal stated that this study 
group is related to student men- 
tal health in that it concerns it- 
self with ‘the efficient function- 
ing of a happy student.” 


He added that freshman inte- 
gration is a major problem in 
this area. “‘The first year stud- 
ent,’’ he said, “‘is lost; he doesn’t 
know where he’s going.” 

The committee is attempting to 
establish the beginning of a stud- 
ent monitor program to deal with 







Question: 


Who Can 
‘Bug’ You 


for only 


$25 a Month? 


with a 
| POPULAR VOLKSWAGEN 
STUDENT PLAN 


It's simple. 
A brand new 
1966 Volkswagen 
is yours. 


IF 


@ you are a student 


@ you can afford a 
$100 down payment 


@ you are able to 
pay $25 a month 


@ you prefer driving 
to walking 


@ you are a spend-thrift 


@ you like to own the 
fabulous Volkswagen 


Wide Selection of Models & 
Colors all fully equipped and 
gasheater included, 


A% Cash Bonus Paid 


Buy now and receive a 
cash bonus of 4% 


Go “Bug” the Popular Man 
today 
Simply phone CR, 4-5471 
and mention the magic words; 
POPULAR STUDENT PLAN 


We'd Like to ‘Bug’ you. 


P@PULAR 





VOLKSWAGEN 








this problem. It is hoped that this 
proposal will replace the present 
student-professor counselling sys- 
tem. 

Myhal complained that the lat- 
ter has been “‘a bit of a failure."’ 
He blamed this on the fact that 
there exists “‘too big a structural 
gap between the student and his 
instructor.” 

The committee feels that the 
student will be much more in- 
clined to communicate with an 
upperclassman, 

As the source of a myriad of 
information, the student counsel- 
lor will act as a bridge between 
the freshman and his professors. 

At present the committee is re- 
cruiting students willing to act 
as freshmen advisors next year. 
“We simply want people who are 
interested,’ he said. 

Applicants will receive basic 
instruction concerning the guide- 
lines of their work. 



























* 22 St. Catherine St. E. 
* 6627 St. Hubert (Plaza) 
* 2 stores in St. Jerome 


WOULD YOU WEAR 
A $9.95 SLACKS 
WITH A $95.00 BLAZER? 


You sure would . . . if they were 
Lee or Levi “STAY PRESSED” tailored 
fit, slacks from Dopper Dan. Crisp, 
neat and permanently wrinkle-free 
without ironing. For a complete se- 
lection of flattering clothes for every 
occasion. See Dapper Don, the “Dean 
of Jeans’ for teen men and women. 





The 


GREATEST 


SELECTION OF 


e LEE RIDERS 

e LEVI’S 

e COWBOY KING & 

e WRANGLER JEANS 


FOR YOUNG LADIES & MEN 





Economics to replace David? 


If one professor has his way, 
the nude statue of David, be it 
gray or green, will no longer be 
Loyola’s number one showpiece. 
What will be? No, not the statue 
of Venus de Milo. Rather, it will 
be the Loyola Economics Depart- 
ment. 


Such is the dream of Professor 
William J. Carroll who came to 
us last year from Indiana Uni- 
versity and who was the man 
behind the Symposium on Eco- 
nomics held on campus last 
Thursday and Friday. ~ 


So successful was the sympos- 
jum that Carroll has already an- 
nounced plans for next year. 
Proposed topics include capital 
accumulation, fiscal and monet- 
ary policy, the labor movement, 
and competition in industry — 
all relating to Canada and her 
position in the world economy. 
The conference is scheduled to 
take place on March 9th and 
10th. 


The idea of this year’s recent 
conference, was conceived only 
last December. Now with a 
whole year in which to plan Car- 
roll is almost assured of getting 
more big names for next year’s 
symposium. Among those pre- 
sent this year were Professors 
Binhammer of RMC and Mark- 
ham of Harvard. 


Carroll emphasizes that the 


By Ed Collins 


purpose of the symposiums is to 
acquaint the academic, business, 
and political communities with 
the Loyola Economics program. 

In other words he wants to put 
Loyola on the economic map. 
At the same time, when Loyola 
receiVes its charter, Carroll 
points out that one of the first 


departments to initiate a gradu- 
ate program will be Economies. 
By establishing Loyola’s name 
now, when that time comes, the 
university will have little diffi- 
culty in attracting top students 

By impressing the business 


community, he hopes to build up 
relations so that Loyola students 
can get scholarships, fellowships, 
and research funds provided. 





Congratulations 
and 
Best Wishes 
Grads ‘66 


CANADIAN IMPERIAL 
BANK OF COMMERCE 











NEW INVITING IMAGE FOR 


DOW ALE 


DOW... ALWAYS THE RIGHT ALE 


BETTER TASTE 


BRIGHTER SPARKLE 
LIVELIER REFRESHMENT 


Be 
MOVE RIGHT AHEAD WITH S@aseu THE MASTER BREWERS 





Zl 
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According To The Prophet 


By Ross Tellier 


The agglomeration of people at sporting 
events has always proved to be intriguing. 
No less is that peerless individual the 
superfan. To me as an amateur mystic, 
prophet, and oh-yes psychoanalyst, an op- 
portunity to publish long dormant obser- 
vations proves an exciting challenge. 
That’s it ““challenge’’. Doesn’t the average 
avid Superfan actually challenge the op- 
ponents, the opposing fans, and even that 
poor arbitrator always present whenever 
two factions envolve themselves in a con- 
frontation. Yes he’s above the brooding 
masses, those lambs, those lions, those 
beings incapable of any reason or moder- 
ation. He will never vacillate between love 
and hate, he will never contract that con- 
tageous hypnotic infection that changes the 
individual into a collective phenomena. 

Superfan super-sedes all. He is the in- 
stigator, the trouble-shooter, the diehard, 
the knowledgable, the emotional, the im- 
aginative, the never critical. It is he and 
only he who would throw the puck back at 
a home hockey game. 

Superfan is easily distinguished from 
the proletarian by action and dress. For 
him to be well attired means the wearing 
of his team’s colors head to toe: an ap- 
propriate baseball cap, a sweater or jacket 
adorned with the suitable delegation sym- 
bols, and a pair of knickers with striped 
socks. However attired no self respecting 
Superfan would dare be caught wanting a 
percussive or brass implement with which 
to manifest his joy. 

The Superfan is an utter genius at 
arousing the vibrating multitude. He can 
most likely be found crowding near the 
contingent of supporters, beating the drum 
or blowing his horn. He might stand on his 
head, sell peanuts, ride a horse, or pitch 
pennies to the troups. It is he and only he 
who would don the black and white to be- 
come the sixth referee at a football game. 
He alone would stick around the dressing 
room of his representatives to carry 
equipment and peel oranges. 

The Superfan is not of the crowd or the 








collective mind. He is an individual, emo- 
tional yet with reason, a person in search 
of of an ideal, a Marsha. 

From fans to football, that pastime 
played when all the leaves begin to turn 
to the many colors of the spectrum. Why 
speak of it now? Well, it’s basically in 
the blood of everyone who has ever laced 
on the cleats to do battle some Saturday 
afternoon. 


The fortunes of teams rise and fall with 
their winter preparation and, of course, it 
is no different here. The past few months 
have seen a scurry of activity, trying to 
recruit, shuffling last year’s lineup trying 
to fill the gaps left by the departure of 
a bygone season. 

How do you replace fellows like Mike 
Williams, the number one draft choice of 
the Calgary Stampeders of the CFL, or 
Dave MeIninich, a sturdy, dependable de- 
fendant of the backfield. Last week, he was 
signed by the Montreal Alouettes. Much 
has been said and written about Dave 
MciIninich, I've been a personal friend of 
his for five years, three of which we’ve 
been teammates. Dave is not only a stand- 
out technician and hardrock. He is much 
more than that. He is a personification of 
spirit and determination. 

It was two seasons ago, when as a 
sophomore tackle I had been plodding 
along for three quarters, as they say in 
the trade, “minding my own business” 
when Coach Don Preston sent me in on 
defence. The ball was somewhere down 
near our fifteen yard line. The other team 
pitched out around end. They were stopped 
cold by, who else, except defensive half- 
back Dave McelIninich. A dramatic story, 
yes. Corny, yes. But when he rose from 
the pile, his face was a mess of jellied 
blood. His nose had obviously been dis- 
assembled. He coolly strolled back to the 
defensive unit and called the next signals. 

As far as he was concerned, nothing 
had happened. He was an inspiration to 
the entire team. The Alouettes are lucky 
to get a guy like Dave MclIninich. 














LUCK 


AND 


HOW MATURE ARE YOU? 


If you possess the ability and responsibility 
of a good student, — then use it. 





— NEWS photo by Tony Cugliandro 


BOB JASTREMSKI. Jaycee hockey's most valuable player. 


Awards 
dinner 


GOOD HEALTH 


TO 


GRADS ‘66 


EMOND ESSO 
SERVICE STATION 


SOMERLED AT WALKLEY 


THE FOLLOWING 


S.A.C. Committee Chairmanships 
ARE STILL OPEN FOR APPLICATIONS 


AWARDS COMMITTEE 

AWARDS ,NIGHT COMMITTEE ; 
CANADIAN UNIVERSITY SERVICE OVERSEAS (CUSO) 
COMMITTEE FOR INTER-AMERICAN STUDENT 
PROJECTS (CIASP) 

GRADUATION COMMITTEE 

INTER-UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 
STUDENT LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 

UNIVERSITY MODEL UNITED NATIONS (Executive) 
UNIVERSITY MODEL UNITED NATIONS (Head Delegate) 
WORLD UNIVERSITY. SERVICE OF CANADA 


Submit Applications to: 
MRS. JOYCE FELDMAN 
S.A.C. Building 


Aplications are being received by S.A.C. for the 
positions of student advisers for next year. 


Address to: $.A.C. — STUDENT'S ADVISOR, 
4501 West Broadway, 
Montreal 28 
with 


NAME — ADDRESS — PHONE NO. — FACULTY YEAR 


Congratulations 


and 
Best Wishes 
Class of ‘66 


HART MOTORS 





April 2 


By KEV JOHNSON 


The First Annual L.@ A.A. 
Awards Banquet will take place 
on Saturday, April 2, at 8:30 p.m. 
The event will be held in Hingston 
Hall, 

Headlining the array of head 
table members will be guest 
speaker Russ Jackson, the out- 
Standing quarterback for the 
Ottawa Rough Riders, Jackson is 
currently chairman of the mathe- 
maties departments at Rideau 
High Schoo! in Ottawa. 


Among the top awards to be 
presented are the Athlete of the 
Year Trophy, the Sportsmanship 
Trophy, the Director of Athleties 
shield, and the Freshman 
Athlete of the Year award. 

In past vears athletic and stu- 
dent council awards were recog- 
nized in a single banquet. How- 
ever due to the increasing en- 
rollement and the expansion of 
the athletic programme it was 
felt that the LCAA hold its own 
affair. 

Doug Briscoe. a fourth year 
Science student is chairman of the 
event, and has thus far completed 
all arrangements for the big 
night. Briscoe stated that ‘we 
encourage all students to par- 
ticipate in making this evening 
a success.” 

Tickets may be obtained from 
varsity sports managers, mem- 
bers of the LCAA executive, class 
representatives, or by contacting 
Ed Giardino. The cost per ticket 
is $3.00 per student and $4.00 per 
adult. 





Behind every successful man and organization 
there is a man responsible for keeping things on 
an even keel, running the affairs smoothly, and 
serving as chief, handmaid, organizer, or alter- 
ego. 
John F. Kennedy had Ted Sorenson, 

The Canadiens of the fifties had Frank J. 
Selke. 

Branch Rickey built the Dodgers. 
The American space program has Chris 
Craft. 

Loyola’s athletic program also has its indis- 
pensible man behind the scenes. He is just as 
important to this college’s athletic life as the 
others have been to their field of endeavour. The 
only difference is that these other personalities 
have been well publicized. But only a very few 
people at Loyola have even heard of this fellow, 
much less know him to talk with him. And the 
suspicion is that that is the way he prefers 
things. He has always shunned the limelight, 
even when his associates pressed it upon him. 
For four long years he has operated under a 
cloak of anonymity. And he has done a superb 
job. 

He is so quiet, so self effacing that there are 
many times when those he served so well did 
not notice his presence. When he reads this piece 
one suspects that he will not like it very much. 

While he was around, no facet of his job was 
ever left undone. We choose to call him Super- 
manager, the best of his kind that ever was at 
Loyola, the best of his kind that ever will be. 
Kevin O'Connor, the quiet man behind the scenes 
the veteran manager, is graduating and he won't 
be replaced very easily. For people like Kev 
O’Connor aren’t born every day. A partial list of 
his record follows. For the last three years 
O'Connor has managed the Varsity hockey team. 
This year he managed the Varsity football team 
all by himself. Looking after the whims of forty 
fussy athletes is a momentously thankless chore. 
Some of the stories of how hard he worked du- 
ring the football season are difficult to believe. 
On more than one occasion he is reputed to 
have worked until three or four in the morning 
cleaning uniforms. Once he stood under the 
showers in the Varsity dressing room holding 
muddy uniforms up to the cascading water. 
When he finished he was covered head to toe in 
grime and mud. This year O'Connor was the 
man to see if you wanted some equipment or 
anything done in that line. He was, in short, a 
jack of all trades. He has been awarded the 
Manager of the Year Trophy for the second 
year in a row. No one else was even considered 
for the award. 

Are Kevin O'’Connor’s achievements being 
exaggerated? Those closest to the Athletic scene 
in this institution think not, 

Hockey coach Al Grazys offered several par- 


Careful you don't lose your Honor young lady, that man 
is dangerous, some people say he might be the Red Baron. 


On The Warpath 





Supermanager 








By lan MacDonald : 


ticularly glowing tributes to the senior Science 
student. “‘In my six years of association with 
Loyola, four as a student (during which he 
played two varsity sports for three years and 
three sports in his senior year) and two years 
with the Athletic department, Kev was the one 
guy I knew, that one could always depend on. 
Of all the managers I’ve seen he was the one 
guy that got the job done. You never had to 
worry, you just knew things would be done. He 
never had to be told what to do.” 

And Grazys concurred in the stories about 
O’Connor’s work with the football team. ‘For 
one thing,”’ said Grazys, “che handled the whole 
football team. Without him, it wouldn’t have 
functioned because of the fact that there were 
no coaches on full time staff. Without him, the 
football team would have been complete and 
utter chaos. 


“Football is a more demanding job than hoc- 
key. It's a three or four man job, one guy 
handled it, which shows how much work he did.” 

At this point Grazys issued the highest tri- 
bute we have ever heard in praise of a student. 
“T’d be willing to say that in four years at Loyola 
College, Kev O’Connor has done more for the 
school than any other student. 


“He’s A-1, you could put down a whole bunch 
of superlatives for him and that’s it, they all fit.” 

Danny Heffernan of hustling fame on the 
Varsity hockey team added warm words of his 
own, “There were never any hitches, when Kev 
was around, so you really can’t say much be- 
cause you won't know how much he will be 
missed until next year. When there are never 
any problems you don’t notice it "cause nothing 
is being said.” 

“But Kev was a real and integral part of 
our team, although you always had a hard time 
convincing him that he was. Why, he put in 
twice as much work in preparation and cleaning 
up than any of the players did. And he went 
through more agony this year in losing than any 
of us did. And when we went out to celebrate 
or cry, he was left behind to clean up the mess 
in the dressing room. You talk to anybody on 
the team and you'll find they are talking about 
Kevin in the same breath. 

Hockey captain George Lackenbauer added 
a typically facetious comment of his own. “Kev 
is a quiet guy, you never noticed him. The guys 
would drag him to a social function and you 
wouldn’t even know he was there until it came 
to leave and you had to carry him up the stairs. 
But he’s been terrific, there is nothing more 
I can say.”’ 

And there is nothing more we can say except 
that Supermanager, alias Kev O'Connor, deserves 
some sort of special recognition from this college 
other than the Manager of the Year Trophy. It 
is hoped that he will get it. 


JULIETTE 


Beauty Salon 


141a Westminster North 
for appointment 


486-0308 


OPPORTUNITY: 


For 
Part Time Typists 
In 
Student Center 


Apply ... 
CHAIRMAN 
OF PUBLICITY 


Donald O'Brien 


767-3548 











— NEWS photo by Ron Lecouteur 
RICKY DAWSON. Playmate of the Year. 





Want a Key 
to the darkroom 


(and a few responsibilities) ? 


Become Director of 
Photography 


Call Terry Buckley 


Chairman of the Board of Publications, 
for details 


Final Year Undergraduates 


You qualify for rewarding positions in Ontario's expand- 
ing Secondary School System now being advertised in 
TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES. Detach coupon below 
and mail today for your FREE subscription:— 


Teaching Opportunities 


1460 Don Mills Road, 
Don Mills, Ontario. 


Street .... 


Tee eee eee eee eee ee ee 


Town of City scewce cc cusecenececnd onc sicaieece | LOND 04101066000 


University you attend: o.oo's6i6.s'ecs ec occ ccc bus tietioceese esis cee 


ee 


COWEE, Wa.c.04\0'enid'e'o a S.0 'w.c-a7é:i vu ts aero oie A's .e'aik winie Kibce recelani a miatel? 
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— NEWS photo by Tony Cugliandro 
New LCAA executive — President Dave McConomy 
(seated) and John Goettisheim. 


Arts Ill cops 
hockey honors 


High riding Arts III ran away 
with the intramural hockey 
crown yesterday afternoon by 
frouncing Arts IA in a two 
game total points final. Led by 
the hardskating Paul Devlin, the 
Junior Arts aggregate swept the 
series by a 13-2 count. 


Coming into his own since the 
Mac tournament, Devlin pro- 
vided the hardchecking back- 
bone of his squad’s offense and 
counted 5 goals for the victors. 

Teammate Dave McPhillips 
played his usual shifty game, 
copping two goals while behind 
his opponents’ net. 


The team’s defensive con- 
tingent threw up a brick wall, 
thwarting countless rushes by 
frantic Arts I forwards, 


Standout Ian MacKay turned 
in another great two way per- 
formance, while Gord Mason, 
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Varsity goalie Brian Hughes is waylaid by cheerleader — girlfriend Diane 


Mike Little and Pierre Laforest 
came through with flying colors. 

Peter Rassenti played another 
fine game between the pipes al- 
lowing only two goals during 
the two hours series, 

Complementing this fine de- 
fensive work, was the aggres- 
sive action and scoring ability 
of forwards J. P. Robitaille, 
Peter Molino and Niel Capper. 

Congratulations to the unique 
teamwork and ability which has 
swept a score of championships 
before them and brought the 
coveted title of ‘Class of the 
Year” within their grasp. 

The Snookers and Billards 
Tournament remains the Intra- 
mural event on this year’s slate. 
John Isganaitis has advanced to 
the finals in both categories and 
he will meet either Carl Emond 
or Ron Blackwell in Snooker 
and Carl Emond in Billiards, 


hockey game won by the weaker sex 5-4, 


By LENNY MacDONALD 


The Intramural Athletic Council elections were held last week and when the 
votes were tabulated, John Goettisheim, Varsity basketball star, emerged the winner. 
It was a two man contest which pitted the latter against Bob Vallerand, but Goetti- 
sheim swept to victory by a clear majority. In his capacity as I.A.C. President, he will 


fill the office of L.C.A.A. 
Vice-President. 


In an interview with the 
NEWS, Goettisheim pre- 
sented his basic plans for 
next year’s Intramural pro- 
gram. He proposed the addi- 
tion of several new sports 
to existing eleven. These in- 
clude badminton, wrestling, 


boxing, fencing, archery, soccer 
and broom ball. 


He stated that “the formation 
of these new sports leagues de- 
pends solely on the students.” 
He expressed the hope that this 
wider variety of sports would 
encourage more students to take 
an active part in the Intramural 
program. 

He also felt that this addition 
would help to spread out the 
number of participants and al- 
low for less crowded participa- 
tion. Under this setup a_ stu- 
dent will not be forced to sit 
on the sidelines but rather will 
have a choice of three or four 
other sports in which he can re- 
present his class actively. 

The problem of timing has 
not been overcome yet. Goet- 
tisheim is hopeful however that 
through close co-operation with 
the administration, two luneh 
hours and class conflicts will 
not present a problem with 
game scheduling next year, 

Because of this proposed in- 
crease, night games will be a 
regular occurrence next year. 
The Vice-President-elect stated 
that he would try to keep them 
between 5:00 and 7:00 so that no 
great inconveniences would 
arise. He added that with the 
new facilities, “there will be 
more room available to operate 
the intramural program.” 

With the increase in enrol- 
ment next year, new equipment 
will be a necessity. The I.A.C. 
President stated that he would 
rather buy new equipment than 
get old Varsity supplies that 
were defective. He added how- 
ever that this subject will not 
be decided until a later date. 


“Our budget,’ he said, “is ex- 
pected to be the same as this 
year’s and it would be prema- 
ture to say anything definite on 
this yet.” 

Goettisheim is now seeking 
applications to fill posts as com- 
missioners of any of these 
sports. He is also looking for a 
commissioner of woman's ath- 
letics, to take charge of the 
female sports program which 


will be instituted next year. 
He also wants applications 

for the position of publicity 
manager, The latter will direct 
all publicity for upcoming 
events and publish a proposed 
monthly newsletter. 

Applications may be given 
directly to Goettisheim at_ his 
office in the SAC building or to 
Shirley Campbell at Coach Enos’ 
office, 


Supermanayer — See ; page 19 
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— NEWS photo by Ron Lecouteur 


Kevin O'Connor, manager of the year for the second 
consecutive time holds award, O'Connor is the subject 


of this week's "Warpath". 





— NEWS ate ‘a Ron Lecouteur 


Viau in a slight diversion from the action in last Wednesday's girl-star 


